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EDITORIAL NOTES 


EXACTLY two years have passed since Sir John Squire retired 
from the editorship of The London Mercury. Naturally a good many 
changes have been effected since his time, but they have more 
especially concerned its contents. These have been due partly, I 
suppose, to the egoism which compels each of us to do his job in 
his own way, and partly to the fact that the world, for all its funda- 
mental sameness, changes, and we find ourselves, not always regret- 
fully, changing with it. 

Certainly it was not that I wished to alter anything merely for 
the sake of alteration. In the poetry which we have published 
other notes were to be heard—of course; for this is a period of transi- 
tion and constant experiment; we have looked simply for the 
work, of whatever kind, that showed most talent. But poetry and 
verse still receive pride of place. Again, seventeen years ago, Squire 
began to give constant attention to architecture. To-day it is easier 
to recognize that architecture among all the arts is the most repre- 
sentative and expressive of the national culture, for good or bad 
(see Mr. Duncan’s articles in this and our last number). The outlook 
is now different, but the theme is the same. 


MERCURY 

But whilst there have been many changes in the contents of the 
magazine, we have been slower to alter the format. In this number 
we are printed with a new type, which for our purposes is more 
legible and I believe more pleasing. Before the year is out we shall 
use paper which will take the print better and show our pictures 
to greater advantage. The cover we have laid out afresh, and we 
have happily had the services of Mr. Leon Underwood in the design 
of a new Mercury head. His splendidly imaginative piece of 
sculpture, “Herald of the new Day,” lately acquired by the Victoria 
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and Albert Museum, suggested the idea of asking him to apply his 
great skill as a wood engraver to the production of a head that 
might combine the qualities of Mercury and Hermes—with perhaps 
more emphasis on the Greek than on the Roman conception. To 
our old friend, the Mercury head of yesterday, with its severe and 
rather complacent neo-classicism, we say our respectful adieux, 
steeling ourselves against the temptation to shed a melodious tear. 


TRUE CULTURE AND FALSE 

I do not apologize for saying these words about ourselves; for it 
seems to me necessary that The London Mercury and those whose 
interests it seeks to assert should be, in a certain sense, self-conscious 
about themselves and the part they have to play in this turbid 
world. Such persons will not wish to keep the arts too detached from 
the rest of life. The old literature only lives again when it is related 
to all that makes the new literature, which is itself a part of the 
world we live in. Therefore the artist’s life cannot divorce itself 
from what is called the practical life, and have no concern with the 
cataclysmic events which make so persistent a demand on our 
attention, which are turning modern society upside down—threaten- 
ing, for example, wars and the loss of that very freedom which is 
the first condition of creative effort. We find that some of our least 
turbulent novelists and poets are at this moment preparing to take 
a part in international politics as defenders of freedom, and that 
others are charging themselves with a mission on behalf of some 
political or even economic cause. We could not wish it to be other- 
wise ; we could not wish that the violent transformation of the world 
which is taking place before our eyes should be guided only by 
those who have little imaginative understanding. 


*k * * 


Yet the danger is obvious—that in embarking on a crusade the 
campaigning spirit may prove stronger than the cause, and that 
we may forget what Pater called that “loyalty to cool and candid 
reason” so indispensable to those who cannot acquiesce in half- 
truths and humbug. The problem for the man of letters and the 
artist and all who are on their side to-day is to keep their end up 
in a society peculiarly intent on the bare struggle for existence, and 
to enable the finer apprehension of values to survive at all—not 
merely to keep intellectual interests alive (there is any amount of 
intellectual activity), but to keep them salted and intellectually whole. 

This is perhaps the more difficult because there is so little unity 
in the intellectual or literary life of the time. It is not the differences 
between those who, au fond, have the same interests that matter 
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most. “Potter quarrels with potter, carpenter with carpenter,” and 
writer with writer; the ball of rational discussion is kept rolling, 
and little harm is done if the disputants remember that they 
belong to one family, and have more to defend together against 
the common enemy of Philistinism than against each other. What 
matters much more is the difference between those who write or 
speak with just claims to authority and those who have none. This is 
not merely the difference between the genuine and the spurious 
artist; more dangerous than the latter is the expert on one subject 
who gains a hearing when he lays down the law on another subject— 
the judge who discusses modern morals in court: the scientist who 
turns theologian: the doctor who talks psychology: the literary 
grammarian who claims to be a critic: the engineer who aspires 
to lead taste in architecture. At a time when so many opinionated 
people, with the popular Press to back them, receive the respect of 
the public on wrong grounds, it is more than ever important that 
“cool and candid reason” should fortify itself, and make a stand 
against the false culture. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF LONDON 

The report of the London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory 
Committee on Charing Cross Bridge once again shows how inter- 
woven are the problems of transport and town-planning. What 
was implicit in the report of the Royal Commission on Cross-River 
Traffic becomes explicit here—you cannot provide adequate bridges 
for the traffic across the Thames in the centre of London without 
a re-planning of the whole area on a prodigious scale. It takes a 
long time to awaken the imagination of Englishmen to the need of 
anticipating changes, however inevitable, in such a way that they 
may come about reasonably instead of confusedly; but the pro- 
longed controversies about Waterloo Bridge and the proposed 
Charing Cross Bridge have done something to prepare the minds 
of the public. We are led to this certain conclusion: that either 
the bridge scheme must be dropped altogether (which is scarcely 
possible) or it must be accompanied by a colossal re-planning and 
reconstruction of central London. The magnitude of the task has 
to be faced. There can be no skimping; it is all or nothing. 

It is important that it should become a subject of general discussion 
and that the whole nation (not merely London) should be interested 
in it. But one caveat is worth entering—addressed to those who, 
like myself, resented the action of the London County Council 
in destroying Waterloo Bridge. We may be tempted to regard the 
new Waterloo. Bridge as a folly erected to commemorate—but 
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hush! The battle was fought out between the opposing partisans in 
a spirit of growing obstinacy and fanaticism—its true history can 
only be written by a psychologist. If to-day we want anything 
done, let those who have held different views bow politely to one 
another and proceed to confabulate. The whole-hearted support of 
the London County Council must be secured. 


* * 


The details of the scheme have already to some extent been 
discussed. What I wish to allude to here are the wider implications. 
The report is much more than a proposal for building a new bridge 
at a focal point for improving the north and south communications 
of London and relieving congestion on a few overcrowded roads. 
The proposition that Charing Cross station must be left where it is 
is questionable. Apart from the traffic question, the main points are 
that the report takes into account the fact that the County Council 
wishes to acquire powers to develop part of the now derelict area 
south of the Thames; that the desired development of properties 
in the Strand is at present held in abeyance pending a decision; 
and that large-scale, profitable improvements north and south of 
the river depend on the definite adoption of a scheme. We might 
add that there is a chaotic district of ugly buildings stretching for 
half a mile north of Charing Cross up to New Oxford Street, most 
of which might, to the great benefit of London, be swept away. 

The Committee does not hesitate to point out that the proposed 
bridge-heads will require the construction of ‘‘a wide and con- 
tinuous thoroughfare’ up to the Euston Road on the north (about 
a mile away through a densely built-up area) and a similar thorough- 
fare to the south. The point I wish to stress now is that we have here a 
body of practical, expert business men quite calmly suggesting the 
expenditure of many tens of millions of pounds to clear away the 
debris of hundreds of acres of mean buildings and streets, to facili- 
tate the construction of new broad traffic channels through the 
heart of London, to re-develop this territory on a scale commen- 
surate with the dignity of a capital city, to reclaim the wasted, 
dingy area south of the Thames, the whole plan having the effect 
of regrouping the buildings and traffic routes of central London 
around its ancient and natural main feature—the river Thames. The 
expenditure is justified on the ground that it would be financially 
profitable as well as desirable. Will the scheme receive the support 
that it deserves within the life of the present generation? 
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THREE POEMS 


By Ernst Toller 
Adapted by W. H. Auden 


SOCRATES’ SONG 


WHEN my body cast a shade 

O reason what a little light 

On the solitary shed, 

And strict and private was the way 
In its secrecy revealed 

To the pure initiate _ 

While the unregenerate world 

In the night of folly lay. 


“O holy Light,” the wise men cried, 
“In the utter darkness burn! 

Before the mortal worlds were made 
Thou art the light; thou art the way. 
I am thy servant: govern me; 

On my inward darkness shine, 
Straighten my perplexity, 

Nor deceive me nor betray.” 


But O, the Golden Age is ended; 
Electric light is not the same. 

Fools are proud and wise confounded, 
So broad and common is the way. 
And men’s imagination see 

Primal darkness overcome, 

For glittering is luxury 


And nights of folly bright as day. 


RACHEL’S SONG 


NOW the day is done, 
And the feverish sorrow 
In the heart of man 
Sleeps until to-morrow. 


Bounded is the sea, 
And the earth is small ; 
Man’s stupidity 

Has no bounds at all. 


SOCRATES: 


NoaH: 


SOCRATES: 


NOAH: 


SOCRATES: 


SOCRATES 


ERNST TOLLER 


Now he strides in folly, 

Now stumbles blind and wild 
To terror and illusion, 
Obedient as a child. 


On wise men now believes, 
And then to fools will fly ; 
And curses where he blessed, 
And dreads his destiny. 


Yet, if he chose, the earth 
And all her fruits were his; 
And lucky be the man 
Who now unlucky is. 


Bounded is the sea, 
And the earth is small; 
Man’s stupidity 

Has no bounds at all. 


DUET 


By the eternal wisdom moved, 
The stars of heaven turn. 


The Wisdom of this world, my friend, 


Is what you have to learn. 


What great philosophers declared 


Now Tom and Dick believe ; 


And straight and crooked are the same 


For all is relative. 


Since Bishops told the gaping crowd 


The poor will go above, 


Now Tom and Dick do not expect 


An earthly life of love. 


By the eternal wisdom moved, 
The stars of heaven turn. 


AND NOAH: 


The Wisdom of this world, my friend, 


Is what we have to learn. 
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THE TOWN BETRAYED 
By Edwin Muir 


OUR homes are eaten out by Time, 
Our lawns strewn with our listless sons, 
Our harlot daughters lean and watch 
The ships crammed down with shells and guns. 


Like venturous prows far out they lean: 
A world behind, a world before. 

The leaves are covering up our hills, 
Neptune has locked the shore. 


Our yellow harvests lie forlorn, 

And there we wander like the blind, 
Returning from the golden waste 

With famine in our mind. 


Far inland now the glittering swords 
In order rise, in order fall, 

In order on the bloody field 
The dubious trumpets call. 


Yet here there is no answering sign 
But quiet murder in the street, 

Our leaf-light lives are spared or taken 
By men obsessed and neat. 


We stand beside our windows, see 
In order dark disorder come, 

And prentice killers duped by Death 
Bring and not know our doom. 


Our cattle wander at their will. 
To-day a horse pranced proudly by. 

The dogs run wild. Vultures and kites 
Wait in the towers for us to die. 


At evening on the parapet 
We sit and watch the sun go down, 
Studying the landscape of the dead, 
The sea, the hills, the town. 


EDWIN MUIR 


There our ancestral ghosts are gathered: 
Fierce Agamemnon’s form I see 

Watching as if his tents were Time 
And Troy Eternity. 


We must take action, bar our gates, 
Fight off these phantoms. Inland now 
Achilles, Siegfried, Lancelot 
Have sworn to bring us low. 


POEM 


By Randall Swingler 
THEREFORE and for these reasons 


I have left you, my summer spouse, 

And further provoked the season 

To lay its suffering hand upon your begging face 
And to dissolve your house. 


Sleep eternally in my house, you said, 

The sky is slate and the earth tiled 

With its enamel meadows: night 

Will cup her silent hand above 

Our closeness. Thought will move 

Around our walls like frescoes behind the smoke 
And we will watch the mischievous lights 
Dodge in and out in the crouching villages 
Where the great lorries come grunting by 
Bearing top-heavy prosperity 

Out of the northern smoke. 


We will sleep eternally, you said, 

Here on this hill. Armies may sweep the valley 
Like winter floods: the world heave and subside 
In its menstrual pulse. But we shall lie 

Whole and eternal beyond the reach of the tide, 
Beyond the momentum of events, beyond desire, 
Beyond perplexity and need, 

Sleep here, you said. 
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POEM 


And for a season I had sleep 

In your house. I gave you my body to keep. 

You hung my thought like frescoes round your walls. 

No draught disturbed your hall, 

No foreign voices whispered on your stair. 

When one looked in the mirror there was no image there 
But yours. In all the corridors where I went 

Your footfall doubled mine. And I was content 

That all my hunting should come home to you and cease 
And I thought, this is final and peace. 


At the end of the year 

I looked out over the valley. Rain 

Filled it with tall advance. And there appeared 
Breathed on the window-pane 

A face of death. Which said: You sleep well here; 
If this is enough for you, this sojourning 

Outside time’s growth, then why do you remain 
Above this wearying hill? 

You can have deeper and endless sleeping 

Under my loving soil. 


Then I looked and the face was mine 

Pressed upon the window-pane. 

I saw in that ghostly and hollow skin 

Those darkly straining eyes 

The unadmirable thing that you had done. 

And the old blood began 

To tap faint messages upon his prison walls, 
Remembering. And that is why, 

Bursting, my dear, through your immaculate glass 
And through the illusion of your love’s completion 
I escaped your house. 
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DAWN 


By A. A. Le M. Simpson 


WITH O such graceful white and self-assurance 
the morning opens her gown to take in half the world. 


Huge ridges grow to a tremulous edge 
while half-abandoned valleys drain their withered flanks, 


and as she turns, slowly her splintered spears 
drench pinnacle and needle. 


Below, that calmer ricked and quartered countryside 
awaits serene the new sunlight; 


lying in sleeves beneath the green trees 
its dun mists disclose the living quiet. 


And in the shadowed town 
the hotel and the stone soldier in the square 
already have received a hint from the early spire ; 


along the kerb stained lonely men 
no longer looking through veiled skull-sockets 


but on her unimprisoned unimprisoning ether 
perceive a strong music. 


The tired nations tossing in sleep 
see from their window-square her certain dawn ; 


pellucid blue prepares their breakfast smoke 
and the frail hour waits on the hedge-tops 


forgetting the hate 
how Keats was sick and Stephen stoned and Shelley drowned, 
Lawrence chance-killed, and Abyssinian homes. 


The hollow bugle rusts, the half-pilled eagle peeks, 
the tired nations lay aside their pain, 


and as the light slants down unusual channels 
its gradual loving-kindness drips to day. 
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SAINT JOAN BANNED 
FILM CENSORSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Bernard Shaw 


SOME months ago statements appeared in the Press to the effect 
that my play, St. Joan, had been adapted to the cinema by myself, 
and a syndicate formed for the production of the film version with 
Miss Elisabeth Bergner in the title part. These statements were, 
duly authorized by me and by Miss Bergner’s Press representatives. 
The facts were as stated; and the way seemed clear before us. 
The play had held the stage for eleven years throughout the civilized 
world with such general approval, and especially with such religious 
encouragement, that the possibility of a conflict with the censorships 
which now control the film world never occurred to me. Its revival 
in America by Miss Katharine Cornell has almost taken on the 
character of a religious mission. 

I am, of course, aware that there has been in the United States 
a genuine revolt against pornography and profanity in the picture 
theatres by good Catholics who want to enjoy a beautiful art without 
being disgusted and insulted by exhibitions of silly blackguardism 
financed by film speculators foolish enough to think that such trash 
pays. A body called the Hays Organization has taken the matter 
in hand so vigorously that it now has Hollywood completely terror- 
ized. Without its sanction nothing can be done there in the film 
business. The section of the screen industry which is out for making 
money on the assumption that the public is half-witted and 
depraved, has had a thorough scare, which was badly needed. 

As I thought that the Hays Organization represented unsectarian 
American decency I never dreamt that St. Joan had anything to 
fear from it. Conceive my amazement when I found that the censor- 
ship of the Hays Organization includes that of a body called the 
Catholic Action, professing, on what authority I know not, to be 
a Roman Catholic doctrinal censorship. 

It may be asked how a Catholic censorship can possibly hurt me, 
as St. Joan was hailed by all instructed Catholics as a very unexpected 
first instalment of justice to the Church from Protestant quarters, 
and in effect, a vindication of the good faith of the famous trial at 
Rouen which had been held up to public execration for centuries 
as an abominable conspiracy by a corrupt and treacherous bishop 
and a villainous inquisitor to murder an innocent girl. The reply 
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is that I have certainly nothing to fear from Catholics who understand 
the conditions imposed on history by stage representation and are 
experts in Catholic history and teaching; but as hardly one per 
cent of Catholics can answer to this description I have everything 
to fear from any meddling by amateur busybodies who do not 
know that the work of censorship requires any qualification beyond 
Catholic baptism. And the Catholic Action turns out to be a body 
of just such conceited amateurs. 

Accordingly, ‘I find myself presented with certain specific requisi- 
tions from the Action to be complied with on pain of having all 
Roman Catholics forbidden to witness an exhibition of my St. 
Joan film. What will happen to them if they do, whether excommuni- 
cation or a mild penance from the confessional, is not specified. 
On my compliance and submission, and “‘if the final film appears 
to be according to the truth of the story, and does not contain 
anything against the prestige of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Catholic Action (Azione Catholica) will declare that the shooting 
of such a picture has not met with any objections from the Catholic 
authorities.” 

The censors of the Action object primarily that I am ‘‘a mocking 
Irishman” (Ireland is now apparently in partibus infidelium) and 
that my play is ‘“‘a satire against Church and State which are made 
to appear stupid and inept.” They follow this up with a heresy 
which will make the Pope’s hair lift the triple crown from his head. 
In the play it is necessarily explained that the Church must not 
take life. It could excommunicate Joan and hand her over to the 
secular arm, but it could not under any circumstances kill her. 
The Catholic Action is unaware of the existence of any such scruple. 
It prescribes the following correction. The Bishop must not say 
“the Church cannot take life.”” He must say “The Church does not 
wish death.” 

At the Rouen trial Joan was spared the customary torture, though 
she was threatened with it, and actually shewn the rack, where 
the tormentors were waiting for her. This incident, credited in my 
play to the mercy of the Church, must, the Catholic Action demands, 
be omitted from the film, not because it is not true, but because 
it is “essentially damaging.” The common use of torture by all 
tribunals, secular and clerical, in fifteenth-century France, must 
not be revealed to the frequenters of picture palaces. No objection, 
however, is made to the revelation of the fact that Joan was deliber- 
ately burnt alive. The Action would have me teach that the Holy 
Office was far too humane to use the rack, but had no objection 
to the use of the stake by the secular arm. 
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But it is at the crux of the trial that the Action censor gets deepest 
out of his depth. There is no longer any obscurity on that crux: 
those who have not French enough to read Quicherat or Champion 
can read the excellent account by Mr. Milton Waldmann just 
published. When the Holy Office cleaned all the childish trifles 
out of the indictment, there was a perfectly clear issue left: 
the issue already raised by Wycliffe and Hus which subsequently 
developed into the issue between the Church and Luther. On this 
issue Joan convicted herself again and again in spite of the vain 
efforts of Cauchon and others of her judges to make her understand 
it. The question on which her fate turned was, would she accept the 
Church as the inspired interpreter of the will of God instead of 
setting up her own private judgment against it and claiming that 
her conduct was a matter between God and herself. In this heresy 
she was adamant: no threat of torture, no argument, no affectionate 
appeal to her feelings could move her from it: George Fox himself 
could not have taken the Quaker position with more heroic obstinacy. 
The legal consequence was inevitable: there was nothing for it 
but to excommunicate her and deliver her over to the secular arm 
to be burnt; for no appeal to the Pope could have saved her: such 
an appeal must have had the same result as Cauchon’s appeal to 
the University of Paris, which could not understand why he was 
hesitating. 

To the last, Joan, strong in her spiritual experiences and her 
voices, was sure she knew better than “‘les gens de I’Eglise,” of whom 
apparently she had much the same opinion as I now have of the 
Catholic Action’s film censors. But when she did at last understand 
that she would certainly be burnt unless she recanted, she said 
with her rough commen sense she would sign anything rather than 
be burnt. And sign she did: her immediate object, apart from the 
fire, being to escape from the indecent custody of Warwick’s soldiers 
into the custody of the Church under conditions proper to her sex. 
But as Warwick would not let her go, her judges perforce broke 
their promise to her. Her voices reproached her for having betrayed 
them. She recanted her recantation, and thus became a relapsed 
heretic. As such she was beyond redemption. She had to face the 
stake and go through with it. 

Perhaps as Joan could not make head or tail of the ecclesiastical 
law, the Action’s censors may be excused for being equally at a 
loss. In desperation they have demanded the excision of all that part 
of the trial and of the incident of the recantation. This trenchant 
stroke would convert my account of a perfectly legal trial, in which 
the accused was, as far as the Church and the Holy Office were 
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concerned, treated with special consideration and meticulous 
regard for the law, into a judicial murder like nothing except the 
trial of Faithful in The Pilgrim’s Progress. It would restore the Belfast 
Protestant view of the Church which prevailed in literature until 
my play exploded it. That is what comes of conferring a power 
over the drama which would tax the qualifications of a Gregory 
or a Hildebrand on a body pretending to represent the Vatican 
without as much knowledge of Catholicism as any village grave- 
digger. é 

Besides, the Church was not finally beaten in the matter of Joan. 
The Church has a place for all types of character, including the 
ultra-Protestant. It admits that there are certain extraordinary 
persons to whom direct celestial revelations are vouchsafed. St. 
Catherine and St. Michael, revealing themselves to Joan in the 
fields at Domremy, and giving her divine instruction as to her work 
and destiny, are no more outside the belief of the Church than the 
Blessed Virgin in the cave at Lourdes revealing herself to Bernadette 
Soubirous. But just as persons of deep piety can attract to them- 
selves heavenly patrons and counsellors, so equally can diabolically 
wicked persons, called witches and sorcerers, attract to themselves 
hellish tempters, personified in the fifteenth century as Satan, 
Belial, and Behemoth, in heavenly disguises. It was inconceivable 
to the Rouen tribunal that Joan could be a saint; and the alternative 
was to condemn her as a witch. That procedure was strictly legal, 
strictly reasonable, strictly pious. In 1920, however, the Church 
finally decided that Joan was a saint after all, and canonized her. 

This has settled the whole question for the Church. Joan’s voices 
came from heaven, not from hell. And the Rouen judges were not 
corrupt, unjust, lawless, nor any of the infamous things the Rehabili- 
tation inquiry imputed: they simply mistook a very extraordinary 
saint for a witch. The Catholic Action must be aware of the fact 
of the canonization; but it has not yet readjusted its views to the 
1920 situation. One of the consequences is that Miss Elisabeth 
Bergner is to be seen everywhere on the screen as Catherine of 
Russia, Empress of Freethinkers and Free Lovers, but may not make 
the world fall in love with a Catholic saint as she did when she 
created the part of Joan in Protestant Berlin when my play was new. 

I cannot accept the pretension of the Catholic Action to represent 
the Vatican. It has neither the knowledge nor the manners to sustain 
such a part. It is as obnoxious to the United States Constitution 
as any of the features of the New Deal forbidden by the Supreme 
Court. It has no legal authority to enforce its vetoes. Yet it 
has brought all the Hollywood financiers and corporations to their 
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knees by the threat that if they dare to produce a film banned by it 
not one of the twenty million Catholics in the United States will 
be allowed to cross the threshold of any picture house exhibiting it. 

But what a paltry understatement of the Catholic position! The 
United States is not the whole realm of the Catholic Church, nor 
even as much as half that realm in America. What about South 
America and Quebec? What about the rest of the world? The 
Catholic population of the globe is estimated at 324 millions, of 
whom less than 50 millions are in the dominions of the United 
States and the British Empire. The Hollywood financiers believe 
that the Action can by a shake of its head keep twenty millions of 
Catholics out of the picture theatres. But if their beliefis well founded 
it has but to hold up its finger to keep more than 324 millions of 
Catholics at home in the evenings. 

I am not quite so credulous as the Hollywood financiers. I was 
impressed in my Irish Protestant infancy with the belief that every 
Catholic, including especially the Pope, must go to hell as a matter 
of divine routine. When I was seven years old, Pope Pius IX ruled 
that I, though a little Protestant, might go to heaven, in spite of 
my invincible ignorance regarding the Catholic religion, if I behaved 
myself properly. But I made no reciprocal concession at the time; 
and no Catholic alive can bluff me into believing that, even had he 
the Vatican behind him, he could keep Papists (as I used to call them) 
even out of the saloons and speakeasies, much less out of the much 
more enjoyable theatres and picture palaces. I will make the Action 
a present of all the Catholics who never dream of going to a theatre 
under any circumstances; but I defy it to add a baker’s dozen to 
that number by any interdict it can utter. And I promise it, in the 
case of St. Joan, that wherever there is a cultivated Catholic priest 
who knows my play, he will do everything in his power to deepen 
the piety of his flock by making them go to see it, and urging them 
to make converts by inducing Protestants to do the same. Did not 
one of the princes of the Church in America publicly decorate the 
first American impersonatress of St. Joan? I hope this service of 
mine to the Church may be accepted as a small set-off against 
the abominable bigotry of my Irish Protestant childhood, which 
I renounced so vigorously when I grew up to some sort of discretion 
and decency that I emptied the baby out with the bath, and left 
myself for a while with no religion at all. 

I make all this public because I believe very few inhabitants of 
the United States, Catholic or Protestant, lay or secular, have the 
least suspicion that an irresponsible Catholic Society has assumed 
public control of their artistic recreations. I do not consider public 
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control a bad thing in itself. I greatly prefer it to the irresponsible 
and sometimes vicious private control which is the real alternative. 
But I have again to point out that censorship is the wrong method. 
Whatever its moral and religious pretences may be, it always comes 
in practice to postulating the desirability of an official with the attri- 
butes of a god, and then offering the salary of a minor railway 
stationmaster plus a fee per play to some erring mortal to deputize 
for Omniscience. He who is fool enough or needy enough to accept 
such a post soon finds that except in the plainest cases judgment 
is impossible. He therefore makes an office list of words that must 
not be used and subjects that must not be mentioned (usually religion 
and sex) ; and though this brings his job within the capacity of an 
office boy, it also reduces it to absurdity. I find in the copy of my 
scenario that fell into the hands of the Catholic Action that the word 
paradise, and an allusion to a halo, are struck out because they are 
classed as religious. The word damned is cut out apparently because 
it is profane. The word Ged is cut out, St. Denis is cut out, sentences 
containing the words religion, archbishop, deadly sin, holy, infernal, 
sacred office, and the like are cut out quite senselessly because they 
are on the list. Even the word babes is forbidden, presumably as 
immodest. These absurdities represent, not the wisdom of the 
Catholic Church but the desperation of a minor official’s attempts 
to reduce that wisdom to an office routine. 

There is an epidemic of censorships at present raging through 
the United States as a protest against the very licentious anarchy 
which has hitherto prevailed. Through a crowd of amateur 
regulations and lists of words varying from State to State and 
even from city to city the anarchists, the pugilists, the pornographers 
can easily drive a coach and six, as it is useless to check up on the 
letter if the spirit still eludes. But the serious plays like St. Joan 
get stopped because they take the censorships completely out of 
their depth. Presently the epidemic will abate, and the picture 
trade pluck up enough courage and public, spirit to insist on the 
control of film morality being made a federal matter, independent 
of prudes, of parochial busybodies, and doctrinaire enemies of the 
theatre as such. As to the method of that control there is only one 
which has proved sensible and practicable. Have your picture 
houses and theatres licensed from year to year by the local municipal 
corporation, with power to the corporation to discontinue the licence 
on evidence that the house is ill conducted or for other “judicial 
reasons.” That will put an end to the irresponsibility of the exhibitor 
without destroying the liberty that is vital in those departments 
of social activity which are roughly classed as highbrow. And as 
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such departments must be jealously guarded against the simplicity of 
the lowbrowed (else must we stick in the mud for ever) the initiative 
in prosecutions for sedition, blasphemy, and obscenity should be 
taken out of the hands of the common informer, and treated as 
a very delicate and difficult function of the most responsible constitu- 
tional department available. 

For it must not be forgotten that the alternative to amateur 
censorships is not complete anarchy but police interference. The 
censorships are popular with theatrical managers and speculators 
because their licences act as insurance policies against police prosecu- 
tion, and keep the agents of the criminal law quiet, without imposing 
any effective restrictions on the exploitation of vulgar pornography 
and criminal sensationalism. But as they do interfere very seriously 
with work of the class to which St. Joan belongs I must continue 
to insist on the evil they do, on the good that they fail to do, and on 
the better ways of achieving their purpose that are readily available. 
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A POEM OF FIRE 


By Martin Armstrong 


LITTLE Mr. Batson, grey-haired, dapper, innocent, and earnest, 
had drawn me into one of those vague conversations which 
I especially dislike on the nature of poetry, the difference between 
the poet and the ordinary man. It was not because he had any 
ideas to express on the subject; quite the reverse, it was because 
he had none and because he relied on others to supply them. He 
came to your window, as it were, and begged for ideas as a robin 
begs for crumbs. Unquenchably eager to learn and understand, 
he made a practice of cornering me whenever we met and plunging 
at once into the most abstruse subjects. Plunge, indeed, is the word. 
He would push me in first, plunge in after me, far out of his depth, 
and then call piteously on me to rescue us both. It was an arduous 
task, for Mr. Batson was no swimmer and, besides, beat the water 
frantically when you tried to get him ashore. But he was such a 
nice, even though such a silly, little man that I could never find 
it in my heart to shut him up—assure him that these questions were 
unanswerable and in any case, to my thinking, totally unimportant. 
And so I always did my best for him. I fed him on impressive words 
and phrases, for that was what he was really asking for. 

On this occasion, therefore, I suggested imagination as the quality 
that distinguished the poet from the ordinary man. Mr. Batson 
eyed the word as a robin eyes a worm. “Imagination! Ah, very 
interesting! Very interesting indeed! And yet, my dear Carter, 
haven’t we all what we might term imagination? J can close my 
eyes and imagine all sorts of wonderful things, in fact I frequently 
do; and I’ve noticed especially” —he gave an apologetic little laugh 
—‘that after a glass or two of good wine. . . .” 

“Perhaps,” I said, “one should call it creative imagination. ‘The 
poet not only imagines things, he has the power of giving reality 
to his imaginations.” 

Mr. Batson pecked at this plumper, pinker worm and then 
swallowed it. ‘“‘Creative imagination! Yes, that’s good, very good!” 
But almost immediately a twinge of indigestion assailed him and 
he looked pensive, unsatisfied. “And yet,” he said, frowning a 
little, “‘does that completely cover it? Is it what I should call absolutely 
waterproof, or do I mean watertight?” 

He fell into a reverie. ‘““Let me tell you,” he began at last, “‘of 
something—really a very trifling experience, though it didn’t 
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seem so at the time—that happened to me many years ago. It 
may help to . . . to illustrate my doubt. It occurred in the Balcony 
of the Queen’s Hall during the first performance of a great orchestral 
work by Scriabine. Do you... er. . .” he asked anxiously, “do 
you approve of Scriabine?”’ 

‘Not altogether,” I said. 

He was much relieved. “I’m very glad to hear that,” he said, 
“very glad indeed. Everybody at that time seemed to think Scriabine 
a very great composer and I have always been rather afraid that 
it was my own stupidity and not the fact that he wasn’t really up 
to much that made me feel. . . . However, that’s neither here 
nor there. It was in the middle of Scriabine’s ... er. . . Prometheus, 
I think it was, or perhaps it was the Poem of Fire, or are they one and 
the same thing? Still, let me get on with what I was going to tell 
you. I had just finished a cigarette. In those days they used to allow 
one to smoke in the Balcony. I wonder if they still do? Do you happen 
to know, Carter, if they still allow one to smoke in the Balcony of 
the Queen’s Hall?” 

‘‘Sometimes,”’ I said. ‘‘At other times not.” 

“Indeed! Well probably it was the same then, and this was one 
of the occasions when they did. Obviously it must have been, other- 
wise I shouldn’t have been smoking. Well, I was smoking and I was 
using a cigarette-holder—rather a nice one, I remember, a tortoise- 
shell one given me by an aunt of mine, a Miss Draper. The worst of 
tortoiseshell cigarette-holders is, you know, Carter, that they’re so 
terribly brittle, and this one—I’m speaking now of several years later 
—it’s a wonder, when you come to think of it, that it lasted so long— 
got broken in rather a peculiar way. But let that pass: it has nothing 
whatever to do with the little incident that I’m trying to describe. 
Now you will know, if you’ve ever used a cigarette-holder, that if 
you smoke the cigarette down too far you will have a great deal 
of trouble in getting it out of the holder. There it sticks like. ..er... 
well, like a bung in a barrel and you have to take out your penknife 
and . . . in short, it’s an awful nuisance. But an old college friend 
of mine—you wouldn’t know him—showed me, years ago, a really 
capital dodge which I’ve never forgotten. It’s simply this: don’t 
smoke the cigarette to the end, but leave a quarter of an inch or 
so, so that you can flip it out of the holder with your finger-nail. 
Try it, Carter. You’ll find it saves you no end of bother, provided, 
that is, that you use a cigarette-holder.”” He paused, gazed at me 
earnestly and then added with knitted brows: “It’s funny, but I 
don’t remember. Now do you, as a matter of fact, use a cigarette- 
holder?” 
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“No! I said. “What would be the use when I don’t smoke 
cigarettes? But I understand you perfectly.” 

“Good!” said Mr. Batson. “Well, to return to my story; 
there we were, in the middle of the Poem of Fire or whatever it 
was, and I had finished my cigarette; or rather, when I say 
finished i") .»:?’ 

I nodded vigorously. ‘I know what you mean. Go on.” 

“Well, I separated my knees. I mention that, Carter, because, 
as you have probably noticed, I generally sit with my legs crossed. 
My intention was, you see, to flick the cigarette on to the floor 
between my feet and then stamp on it. That was the way I always 
did it in railway-carriages and in fact anywhere where there wasn’t 
a carpet on the floor, and that was the way I did it that night at 
the Queen’s Hall. But either the cigarette was too loosely packed 
or I had flicked it too near the burning end, for what happened was 
that a shower of sparks fell on the floor.” 

Mr. Batson paused. “‘No harm in that!” he said. “Sparks are soon 
extinguished with the foot. But the awful thing on this occasion 
was that the cigarette itself—that is, the butt, as the Americans 
call it—had vanished. I quickly slipped my cigarette-holder into my 
pocket, bent down and peered under my seat. But no, the cigarette 
wasn’t there. Well, you have the facts before you, my dear Carter, 
and no doubt you have jumped, as I did, to the obvious conclusion. 
The cigarette-end—the butt, as the Americans call it—had rolled— 
you know how they can roll. I remember seeing one years ago on 
a windy evening at Brighton roll along the pier . . . oh, I wouldn’t 
care to say how far; and this one had rolled, obviously, down the 
step and under the seat of a man in front of me. Imagine my concern, 
Carter, for it seemed hardly possible that it could have missed his 
coat. You know how, at a theatre or a concert, one stuffs one’s coat 
under the seat and how even a moderate-sized coat will fill the entire 
space. To say nothing of the man’s hat. If, mercifully, the cigarette- 
end had missed the coat it could hardly have failed to fall on the 
hat, and conversely . . . but you see what I mean. I peered down 
to see if I couldn’t catch sight of the glowing end. If only I could 
locate it I might be able to go down on my hands and knees and, 
at the cost perhaps—a trifling enough cost in those urgent 
circumstances—of a burnt finger and thumb, pick it up. But I 
could see nothing—nothing, that is, but a vague . . . well, a vague 
nothing. If only it hadn’t been a concert, or, even though a concert, 
if only it had been an interval, it would have been the easiest thing 
in the world to touch my . . . my victim on the shoulder and say: 
‘Excuse me, Sir, but by an unlucky chance. . .” or words to that 
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effect. A thousand phrases leap to the mind. But as it was, the 
symphony—the Poem of Fire, the Prometheus, both or cither—was 
in full swing and you know how touchy musical people are, what a 
fuss they make, if you cause the smallest disturbance. I could 1 imagine 
only too vividly the whole scene. My difficulty, through the noise 
of the orchestra, in conveying to him what had happened, the annoy- 
ance of everyone within earshot, and not only that—the whole 
business of his having to get out his coat, examine it, shake it. . . 
My dear Carter, we should have had the whole block—block H 
it was, I remember. Not a very good position for an orchestral, 
or indeed for any other concert, but all the seats nearer the centre 
had already been booked when I went to buy my ticket. . . . But 
what was I saying?” 

I was unable to answer this question and Mr. Batson gave up the 
sentence for lost and went on. ‘“The only thing to do—the only thing 
that was practicable—was to get out the coat myself—lean forward, 
I mean, and pull it up through the. .. the... what shall I call 
itr S29 the apertures. Way 

“I see what you mean,”’ I said; ‘‘Pull it up by the way the cigarette 
had gone down.” 

“Exactly!” exclaimed Mr. Batson, enormously grateful for my 
help. “That, I realized, could be done with comparatively little 
disturbance, and—better still—my .. . er... the man in front of 
me would never know that anything untoward had occurred. 
There was no time to be lost, because, you understand, although 
these things had taken even less time to pass through my mind 
than I have taken to describe them to you—a matter, in fact, of 
only a few seconds probably—still, even in a few seconds, a glowing 
cigarette-end could doubtless do a great deal of damage. I bent 
forwards, reached out my arm and was just going to grope for the 
coat when luckily, just in time, I realized what would certainly 
occur. My neighbours, seeing what I was about—and they could 
hardly have failed to see, could they, however engrossed in the Poem 
of . . . of whatever it was—would certainly assume that I was a 
pickpocket—that is, not merely a pickpocket but. . . .” 

“But, in plain words,” I said, ‘‘a thief!” 

“A thief!” Mr. Batson agreed. “A common thief! And that, 
I saw at once, would have caused a greater disturbance still, to say 
nothing of the predicament in which I should have found ‘myself, 
My neighbours would doubtless have laid hold of me; they would 
have .. . what is the word? .. . apprised! .... they would have 
apprised the owner of the coat; the owner of the coat would have 
sprung to his feet; an attendant would have been summoned, 
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andJ. . . Can you suppose, Carter, that anyone would have believed 
my story? Would you have believed it yourself?” 

“Certainly not!’ I said. “‘A palpable invention and a feeble one!” 

“There you are!” said Mr. Batson triumphantly. “Precisely 
what I felt myself. In fact I gave up the project at once, leaned back 
in my seat, a prey, as you will readily understand, to the acutest 
agitation, and racked my brains for some other way of coping with 
the emergency. Because, you see, if there was no time to be lost 
before, there was even less time to be lost now. Time, in short, 
was becoming more and more precious. Well, the only thing to do, 
I soon saw—indeed, I wondered, now, why I hadn’t seen it before— 
was to return to my first plan, or rather to a simple modification of 
my first plan. To forestall the protests of the neighbours to my right 
and left I must explain to them what had happened before attracting 
the attention of the man in front of me. It sounds simple enough, 
doesn’t it? But, believe me, Carter, it wasn’t. It was not merely 
not simple, it was totally impossible. My first attempt was ignored, 
or rather, not ignored but rebuffed with aloud ‘Sh. . . sh!’ I turned 
desperately to my left, but with the same result, only a louder one, 
and in a moment half a dozen people had taken up the... well, 
you can hardly call it a cry. It was as if I had inadvertently touched 
a spring or perhaps a lever and released a prodigious head of steam. 
It’s extraordinary what an effect an attack like that can have on you. 
I was thoroughly cowed, so cowed that I at once abandoned all 
further attempts in despair and sat there motionless and sweating— 
literally sweating, Carter—with anxiety. Then, as the music once 
more became audible, I began to grow calmer. After all, I thought 
now, it wasn’t inevitable that the cigarette should burn the coat. 
In all probability it had gone out; why not? Or, even if it hadn’t, 
at any rate it probably hadn’t burnt the coat. I stared at the gap under 
the seat in front of me. There wasn’t a vestige of smoke and, if, 
I argued, the old saying is true that there’s no smoke without a 
fire, surely it must be equally true that there’s no fire without a smoke. 
I felt immensely relieved. I breathed, as they say, again. I even 
began to attend once more to the music. 

“But next moment my peace of mind was wrecked.” Mr. Batson 
tilted up his sharp little nose and sniffed critically. “I smelt, or 
thought I smelt, a smell of singeing. But did I? I tried again. Nothing, 
surely ! Or rather, surely it was nothing more than the usual Queen’s 
Hall smell. But no! At my next attempt it was there again, a faint 
but searching smell of burning cloth. You know, Carter, how unmis- 
takable that smell is. At the best of times the smell of burning cloth 
or burning woodwork always raises a sort of panic in me. I don’t 
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mean to say that I lose my head or make a fool of myself, but inter- 
nally’’—Mr. Batson patted his waistcoat—‘‘I am aware of a horrible 
apprehension. Well, to return to my story, all my troubles rushed 
back, my heart began to beat furiously, and I sat there cold with 
terror. But on one thing at least I was now resolved; I would do 
nothing. The piece—the Prometheus or whatever you call it—was 
the last item on the programme. When it was finished the concert 
would be finished. The horrible question was, how long was it going 
to take to finish and what would be the state of the coat by the 
time it had finished? In fact, was it safe to sit there and let the coat 
smoulder on and spread perhaps to other coats, to the seats?.. . 
You will appreciate, my dear Carter, the ghastly position I was in. 
The least that could happen would be that I should have to supply 
the man with a new coat, and that would have been a serious 
item for me in those days. But besides that there would be the man’s 
natural indignation, the embarrassing explanation, to say nothing of 
the humiliating publicity of the whole scene. By that time the smell 
of burning was positively nauseating. I glanced at the neighbours 
on my right and left. Each was absorbed in the music, but, even 
so, was it conceivable, was it possible, that they could fail to notice 
the smell? Hardly! The head of the man in front of me was in 
exactly the same position as ten minutes before. Obviously he too 
was determined to ignore everything but the music. 

*“‘And then, Carter, I formed what I am afraid is rather a cowardly 
decision. The fact is, I was so utterly worn out by all I had been 
through that I simply couldn’t face the...’ Mr. Batson gave a 
little giggle ““ . . . I was going to say face the music, but what 
I mean zs face what was bound to happen a minute at most after 
the music had stopped. I decided, in short, that the moment the 
orchestra had struck the last chord I would clear out—hurry away 
and simply abandon the whole wretched, complicated business. 
I had no sooner made this decision than the moment arrived. A 
burst of applause told me that the concert was at an end. I fumbled 
for my coat and hat, pulled them out, and stood up. But it was no 
good. It was impossible to get out of the row. People were bent 
double getting at their coats, others were standing up putting them 
on: I was a prisoner. Heavens, how exasperatingly slow they all 
were! ‘To my horror the man in front of me stood up too, and I 
knew that it was too late to escape. The crisis was upon me, or 
rather, I thought it was. But as a matter of fact it wasn’t. The man 
was not carrying a coat and by leaning slightly forward I could 
see that there was no coat under his tipped-up seat. In fact he had 
no coat.” 
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Mr. Batson beamed at me blandly. Then he tapped me on the 
arm. ‘“‘Not only that, Carter. When I got out into the street, com- 
pletely exhausted and longing for a smoke, and took out my cigarette- 
case and my cigarette-holder, I found that the cigarette-end was 
still stuck in the holder. So you see, the smell of burning, which I 
assure you had almost asphyxiated me, had been pure fancy, or 
rather—to come to the point of my story—is it not an undeniable 
instance of creative imagination?” 

“It certainly is, Batson,” I said. “Which proves that what I have 
suspected for the last half-hour is equally undeniable.” 

“And that is?” said Mr. Batson. 


*“That you are a poet,” I said, ‘“‘a prose poet.” 


THE REVELATION 
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THE CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 
ITS SUBJECT-MATTER 


By William Plomer 


ALTHOUGH the content of fiction cannot very well be considered 
apart from the method, his subject is the first thing the novelist 
has to decide upon, and after we have admired or failed to admire 
his manner we should be able to understand the suitability of his 
choice of matter to his own gifts, to his artistic purpose, and to 
the taste of the many or a few. In the greatest writers, in Shake- 
speare, Balzac, or Tolstoi, the subject reflects as much as possible 
the variety of life itself and catches the enduring point and the 
ever-recurring rhythm in the passing confusion, but to-day, for a 
number of reasons, we do not look for new writers of the first 
eminence ; we are offered innumerable slices of life instead of whole 
cakes, and if they are palatable we have to be satisfied. Of some 
of our most eminent writers in recent years I think it might be 
said that they have, roughly speaking, only one story to tell, and 
whether this is because they are too subjective, driven in upon 
themselves by the stress of life to-day, or because there is too much 
to know and they prefer to stick to what they know well, they are 
apt to give us variations on what is basically the same theme, or 
the same message in different words. In the case of D. H. Lawrence, 
to give a single example, it might be argued that in Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, towards the end of his career, he was not very far from his 
starting-point in The White Peacock. 

Nobody can say that the novelist is not free to write about what 
he likes. The novel is such an unconfined form of literature that 
it can be about almost anything at any time; but not in any place, 
owing to various political or moral taboos, or to a lack of sympathy 
between the writer and his background. Any survey of modern 
fiction would have to take account of expatriate writers—Ivan 
Bunin, that Russian writer whose Gentleman from San Francisco is 
one of the best short stories ever written, did not remain in Russia 
after the revolution; exiled Germans and Italians publish their 
writings in places where they have taken refuge; the gifts of a 
number of American writers, notably Ernest Hemingway, were 
not ripened in America; Joyce, Lawrence, and Norman Douglas 
have not been men who stayed at home. Certainly these may be 
only contemporary instances of the old and inevitable conflict 
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between the artist and his environment, but is not the conflict 
implicit in the choice of subject-matter? Does not the artist’s sub- 
ject in each case pay tribute to ways of life which he cannot find, 
or can no longer find, or would not be allowed to find, in his 
native land? 

A man who has something new to say and is determined to say 
it will get it printed, for literature, like love, can find out a way. 
Whenever an original writer appears, either his subject-matter 
(inseparable, of course, from his manner) is new or he treats an 
old subject in such a way that he makes it new. But while giving 
our best attention to individual writers who seem important, we 
cannot help noticing that there are movements or fashions in fiction 
which express and appeal to trends of opinion and waves of emotion 
in the mass of the people, and which may exert such an influence 
that for a time at least certain ideas gain wide acceptance, vague 
inclinations become appetites, and emotions harden into beliefs. 
For instance, it is no new thing to write stories about warfare— 
indeed, that was a subject dear to the most primitive makers of 
literature—but there was that sudden flood of war novels a few 
years ago, eagerly written and eagerly read. Obviously both writers 
and readers wanted to get rid of a haunting experience by turning 
it into a memorable image—a process which may account for most 
works of art—but the odd thing was how little attention was paid 
to war novels before or after the boom. About a quarter of a 
century too late the mass of people suddenly began to consider 
the implications of the Great War so blithely set going in 1914; 
there occurred, apparently, what may well be called a psycho- 
logical moment, a moment when people wanted to read about the 
War and make up their minds about it. They forgot suddenly the 
anecdotes about Agincourt, Trafalgar, and Balaclava which they 
had learnt at school; they suddenly realized that we have much 
to lose and nothing to gain by war (the late Lord Birkenhead’s 
“slittering prizes’? having ceased to glitter), and that war is not 
only a bad business but bad for business; in fact, a great part of 
the nation was all at once ready to subscribe to principles that very 
few had dared to hold in the War time, the principles of con- 
scientious objection. There seems little doubt that the “War” 
novelists, whether English or foreign, must have had much to do 
with the strengthening of pacifist sentiment in this country. They 
became the interpreters of a deep popular emotion, they crystallized 
a feeling that had been in solution, they played a part of some 
importance. slit 

Without exaggerating the importance of the novelist, it may be 
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suggested that, together with the makers of films, he has taken 
over to a great extent the functions of priest and poet, has become 
an “unacknowledged legislator of the world,”’ a trumpet that sings, 
if not to battle, at least to reform, and a moulder of manners and 
morals. The English novelist in particular is apt to treat his desk 
as a pulpit, but whilst we are considering what he is writing about 
we begin to wonder whether this pulpit of his has been erected, 
so to speak, by public subscription or whether “our author’’ has 
carpentered it himself. Is he one of those writers who, by merely 
confirming their public in its prejudices or gratifying its whims, 
are just flattering its mediocrity? Or is he one of those who bring 
something original with them and have to create a public for it, 
and perhaps a small and select public at that? “The world,” said 
Beethoven, “‘is a king and will be flattered if it is to show favour ; 
but true art is self-willed and cannot take the forms of flattery.” 
The matter may not be quite so simple as that; the question as to 
what is “‘true art” is apt to be a vexed one; and it does not seem 
easy to judge exactly to what extent some writers produce and to 
what extent they ave produced. Dickens, although a great original 
artist and a social reformer, was a perfect upholder of the standards 
of that lower middle class which was in process of becoming not 
only the backbone but most of the body of England. Kipling was 
creative in accordance with a creed and code that he formulated 
more clearly than they had been before. Galsworthy, that well- 
gloved hand patting the bourgeois (I do not use the word in a 
political sense) on his genteel back; Lawrence, a self-made theo- 
phanist; Aldous Huxley, his head full of brilliant and improving 
ideas; J. B. Priestley, with his humanity, energy, and liberal sym- 
pathies—are they not all largely bent on showing us not only how 
we do behave but telling us how we ought to behave? While in 
painting it is no longer the fashion (and there are many who regret 
it) for every picture to tell a story, in fiction it seems still to remain 
a necessity for every story to contain a sermon. Perhaps, with the 
decline of established religion, that religiosity which is so powerful 
a trait in the English character will tend more and more to find 
an outlet on the typewriter and a congregation in the circulating 
library. Probably the not uncommon habit of writing about the 
future is a survival of the Christian obsession with a future life, 
and those scientific-seeming prophets, led by Mr. Wells, may be 
really only dealers in threats and promises of future rewards and 
punishments. Examples of the more frankly religious novel are still 
to be found. A curious one appeared the other day in which 
could be traced the mingled influences of The Passing of the 
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Third Floor Back, of Dr. Buchman, and of the Hollywood thriller: 
there was an enigmatic central figure who “changed” wicked 
people and made them “feel good” in the most horrid surround- 
ings. The frankly humanitarian novel is also to be noted, a good 
example being the late Winifred Holtby’s South Riding. 

After allowing for the powerful influence of a more or less con- 
scious reforming zeal upon many novelists in their choice of theme, 
can we say that there are at present, or have been lately, any 
dominant fashions in the subject-matter of the novel? Clearly one 
cannot ignore the abdication of sex in favour of crime. This has no 
doubt been accounted for by the fact that in everyday life it is 
now very much easier than it used to be to get away with sexual 
indulgences (the erstwhile “fate worse than death” having been 
discovered to be a healthy pleasure), but murder, theft, and black- 
mail still remain rather chancy occupations. How seriously are we 
to take the mass-production and immense popularity of detective 
novels? It is a matter of which no intimate knowledge qualifies me 
to speak, for I do not read them, simply because they do not hold 
my attention. Unless I can believe in the commission of a crime 
and am moved by it, how can I care who has done it? Although 
very slightly and reluctantly open to correction, I suppose them 
to be, even at their best, highly ingenious puzzles, and I imagine 
the writing of them to be a craft rather than an art. I am not con- 
cerned at the moment with the reason why many people should 
suddenly need all these brain-teasers, any more than with the 
reason why crossword puzzles were not invented earlier; I am 
content to note that detective fiction is much written and read, and 
to believe that it may interest, amuse, excite, or exercise various 
mental faculties, but I do not believe that it enriches them. It may, 
however, be a significant attempt to escape from the more or less 
improving kinds of novel. 

Although we are ready to enjoy and occasionally to try and 
imitate tough novels or films from America, we do not seem to 
have an indigenous school of tough fiction, for we are a polite race 
of home-birds, law-abiding and bye-law-abiding, ritualists and con- 
servatives, inclined to obey the traffic lights from the cradle to the 
grave. However, we have our desperadoes, and handsome rewards 
should fall to any enterprising writer who succeeds in producing a 
really convincing story of heartless violence in an up-to-date English 
setting. One of the best recent attempts is Mr. Graham Greene’s 
A Gun for Sale, which has pace, point, and a fine satirical flavour: 
an old school-tie makes its appearance, not to impress those readers 
who might covet the supposed privilege of wearing one, but to 
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strangle its wearer, while such ordinary settings as the headquarters 
of a big business in a Midland town, a new housing estate, and a 
teashop are made as ominous as their denizens. 

It is said that a publisher is offering a prize for a specimen of 
proletarian fiction, in the belief that England is a little backward 
in this department. In Japan it was all the rage ten years ago and 
in America it is said to show much achievement. Proletarian litera- 
ture is of course no new thing, but in the past the writer “of the 
people” was apt to make up to his “betters” a bit, as if to show 
that he could be a gentleman if he wished, like Burns in his corre- 
spondence. But all that has been changed, and the proletarian 
writer now likes to have as many corns on his hands as possible 
and to declare plainly that he would find it hateful to be a gentle- 
man—that no doubt being all part of the cult of toughness for 
toughness’ sake which is one of the chief characteristics of this age, 
when political progress is so largely made by means of gangsterism, 
“purges,” and flauntings of faits accomplis. Puffed up with inverted 
snobbery, the anti-gentleman is in danger of being ridiculous 
(Moliére could have dealt with him effectively), and if he is a 
writer is in danger of becoming sentimental, pretentious, and 
boring. The dogmas of Communism must be held partly respon- 
sible. Even so talented a writer as M. Malraux may give an impres- 
sion that to be Red is to be true blue, and that to be White is 
inevitably to be, so to speak, yellow. Looking about here and there, 
however, one comes across proletarian novelists who have kept their 
heads, men in whom the artist has got the better of the inverted 
snob or propagandist with a grievance. Whatever may be claimed 
for proletarian fictionists in America, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that our own are negligible. The names of James Hanley 
and Leslie Halward immediately come to mind; Scotland pro- 
duced the late Lewis Grassic Gibbon, a writer who has perhaps 
hardly had his due; Ireland gives us the excellent Sean O’Faolain; 
I can think of a perfectly adequate Welsh example in Times Like 
These, by Gwyn Jones; and in a book like Ralph Bates’s The Olive 
Field we see an English writer entering deeply into the lives of the 
workers of another country. 

If in this country proletarian literature has not become a cult 
and an obsession the reason is not far to seek: it is surely that 
Communism has not yet become an important political issue within 
our shores because we are, generally speaking, a nation of small 
property-owners with middle-class standards, When proletarian 
novels are important here they are important in the way that all 
works of art are important, by skilfully revealing hidden aspects of 
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truth in a new way, or old and half-known aspects in such a way 
that they seem new and remain memorable. They have a social 
importance, since they discourage that dry-rot of trivial genteelness 
which is one of the curses of English life. Perhaps ultimately 
they may have a political importance as well, since they can 
scarcely fail to be, in the broadest sense, anti-fascist. Meanwhile 
it will be interesting to watch developments. Many people have 
become articulate who would formerly have been mute, and it 
can no longer -be objected that the people who do some of the 
most interesting things cannot write, while the people who write 
don’t know anything about Life with a capital L. There have 
been novels about coal mines and fishing villages, we have been 
shown what it may mean to be in love on the dole, and scarcely 
a man that has ever set foot in a forecastle or laid his head down 
in a doss-house has omitted to write, if not a novel, at least an 
autobiography. But there are still infinite varieties of English life— 
“proletarian”’ life if you like—awaiting an interpreter; there are 
plenty of subjects, but good new writers remain scarce. 

In the foreground of English fiction at present are a number of 
regionalists with many readers. A regionalist may be defined as one 
who repeatedly takes for his subject the life of a particular area— 
Hardy being the great prototype. While England is rapidly turning 
into one vast suburb these writers struggle to preserve in print what 
seems to them the special flavour of some corner of the countryside 
not yet a built-up area. It is a struggle that does not seem to go 
unrewarded, but they are fighting a losing battle, and some of 
them get a little out of touch with the present. A few years ago 
Miss Kaye-Smith made a corner in East Sussex, and although the 
torch which she kindled has been seen to flicker lately in the firm 
grasp of Miss Radclyffe Hall, we must face the fact that East Sussex 
is within rather too easy reach of London, we must substitute 
Peacehaven for peasantry, and sacrifice the cottage-loaf for the 
cocktail and the cold but solid comfort of the farmhouse for some 
neo-Tudor week-end snuggery. Amid the fells and floods of the 
Lake District Mr. Walpole is anything but oblivious of the con- 
ditions of a changing world, and where the Baldwin country (if 
my geography serves me right) marches, arm-in-arm so to speak, 
with the Mary Webb country a smooth pen is plied by Mr. Brett 
Young. Some regionalists so dote on their surroundings that they 
remind us of the lady novelist in Firbank who spoke, whilst describ- 
ing her work in progress, of “a darling description of a cornfield” 
which was to be the setting for “‘a powerful scene of lust,” and 
added enthusiastically, ‘““You can simply feel England.” The brothers 
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Powys, on the other hand, half-bardic and half-pagan, like druids 
and satyrs, have wrapped Dorset in a new kind of Celtic Twilight 
in which anything may happen. John Hampson has given us some 
remarkably entertaining studies of life in the Midlands, and Malachi 
Whitaker has a delightful way of making us see the everyday lives 
of inconspicuous people in an absolutely new light. 

Historical fiction is still being written, and the Claudius novels 
of Robert Graves prove that the historical novel can be a living 
form. But the historical “romance”’ is surely as dead as a doornail: 
films cater best for those who like their history sugared and bio- 
graphies for those who like it plain. And what of unhistorical 
romance? In spite of everything people still believe in love, still 
fall in love, and still sometimes remain in love. Charles Morgan 
would vouch for it in one way, Rosamond Lehmann in another. 
But something has happened to the old conception of romantic 
love: between the scientific discovery of sex on one side and on 
the other the menace of destruction under which we all live it 
scarcely flourishes. Middle-aged people in comfortable circumstances 
may still retain a sweet tooth, but the generations now rising to 
maturity seem to prefer salt with their intellectual food—and the 
salt of the novel, said Saintsbury, is irony. It is too often left out. 
The English novelist, like the English cook, is guilty of various 
shortcomings, and the dish too often tastes flat and insipid, even 
when dressed to look showy. The writers to cherish are those who 
know how to flavour the irony of circumstance with poetry and the 
grimness of circumstance with irony, not those who preach too 
directly, who offer us a conventional and ill-founded optimism, a 
wealth of commonplace invention, or some reach-me-down Utopia: 
let us look to those who have, in Blake’s phrase, “‘cultivated their 
understandings,” and if, when we are driven into exile by some 
dictator or other, a customs officer gropes in our suitcases and fishes 
out The Longest Journey or The Waves, The Last September or The 
Memorial, His Monkey Wife or A Handful of Dust, and then asks us 
if we have anything to declare, let us say: Yes, we declare that 
we take life, and prefer to take fiction, whatever its subject, with 
a grain of salt. 
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“FAME DOUBLE-MOUTHED ” 


By Henry W. Nevinson 


**Fame, uf not double-faced, 1s double-mouthed, 
And with contrary blasts proclaims most deeds. 


But-in my country, where I most desire, 
In Ecron, Gaza, Ashdod, and in Gath, 
I shall be named among the famousest 
Of women, sung at solemn festivals, 
Living and dead recorded, who, to save 
Her country from a fierce destroyer, chose 
Above the faith of wedlock bands: my tomb 
With odours visited and annual flowers.” 
Dalila in “Samson Agonistes.” 


IT was the festival of Ashtareth in Gaza. The high citadel which 
looks westward to the sea, and south to the desert of Shur and the 
camel track to Egypt, was crowded with Philistines, both men 
and women, come from Ashkelon and Ashdod upon the Mediter- 
ranean shore, from Ekron upon the frontiers of Dan, and Gath 
close under the foothills of Judah itself. With them had gathered 
seafarers from Tyre in the north, and worshippers of the goddess 
from Sidon, where her Adonis yearly flows crimson with sacrificial 
blood. Merchants too had come from Damascus, having crossed 
the heights of Lebanon, and Moabites from the purple rocks beyond 
the Dead Sea, and wandering Ammonites from the edges of the 
Arabian waste. All had met in worship of the undying goddess who 
enthrals the souls of men and of women equally. 

Rampart after rampart surrounded the fortress hill, and on the 
summit stood two temples, homes of the country’s presiding gods. 
One of them still lay in ruins after the earthquake of the previous 
year, though in its hidden shrine the statue of the god Dagon, 
dominant over earth and ocean, as shown by his mingled form 
of man and monstrous fish, stood unmoved, though mutilated. 
But the temple of the goddess, supported by more massive columns, 
had resisted the shaking of the land, and remained untouched in 
solid grandeur. Her vast statue had now been rolled forward by 
the priests upon a wheeled platform, and was standing in front of 
the central doorway visible to all the varied worshippers. The crowds 
were hushed in silent awe as they gazed upon her presence thus 
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revealed, or fell prostrate before her omnipotent divinity. She had 
been brought from Sidon by ship, and, like the lord Dagon’s, her 
statue symbolized her might over land and sea. The upper half 
showed a barbaric but smiling woman’s head, crowned with golden 
feathers extended into wings, powerful arms held straight along 
the sides, and protruding breasts covered with plates of gold. On 
the lower half were carved the extremities of an enormous fish, 
the scales distinct and gilded. It was raised upon a plinth of polished 
granite, engraved with symbolic signs and figures, like an Egyptian 
tomb. On each side of the plinth stood the priests, crowned with 
mitres and robed in copes of golden cloth. From time to time 
they raised hymns of praise and thanksgiving, and the crowd 
repeated the devotional responses in chanted unison, while an 
orchestra of trumpets, flutes, harps, and drums poured out savage 
music in sudden interludes. 

Up the steep road to the space that had been left unoccupied in 
front of the temple came a shining chariot of bronze, embossed 
with golden patterns, and drawn by two white horses with gilded 
reins. Before it danced a band of naked girls, scattering flowers 
freshly gathered in the northerly plain of Sharon, which was the 
rose-garden of Philistia; and high in the chariot itself was seated 
a woman of commanding form and beauty, dressed in the purples 
of Tyre and hung with garlands of marigold. About her neck 
and rounded breasts hung strings of gleaming jewels—crystals 
and beryls, sardonyx, rubies, amethysts, and sky-blue turquoises 
purchased in lands beyond the eastern gulf. At sight of her the 
crowding populace rose, raising their hands and shouting in joyful 
acclamation. 

Down the temple steps the high priest came, and led the woman 
by the hand up to the centre of the platform before the statue of 
the goddess. He prostrated himself three times, striking the stone 
with his forehead, and, turning to the assembled crowds, now 
silent, he spoke in a deep and solemn voice :— 

“People of Philistia, here is the deliverer of our ancient and 
unconquered land. It was a woman who saved us, and here she 
stands before the goddess of all women as of men. A woman of our 
own race, by female guile she saved us, having enticed the blood- 
thirsty slayer of our people to tell her the secret of his unearthly 
strength that we might bind him with chains. Even so in former 
days our foul enemies by the guile of a harlot obtained mastery 
over Jericho, that great city by the Salt Lake, and obeying the 
command of their cruel god, they burnt the city, and slaughtered 
men, women, children, horses, cattle, and everything that breathed. 
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Such is their manner, except when perchance they keep alive the 
virgins alone for the lust and service of their priests. 

“So also under the guidance of a woman they defeated and slew 
the hosts of our kinsmen the Canaanites on the plain across the 
river Kishon, running beside Mount Carmel, which we may see 
from the extremity of our own land. And by female guile the warrior 
Sisera, who commanded the Canaanite armies, was slain in the 
tent of a woman. She gave him refuge, and refreshed his weariness 
with food and drink, but without respect to her oath or regard 
for the law of strangers, treacherously while he slept, she hammered 
a tent-peg through his temples into the ground so that he died. 
Have we not ourselves heard the song of joy and thanksgiving 
that their female judge, even Deborah, sang in her honour? 

“We, too, now for the same cause will raise the song of joy and 
thankfulness, glorying in the deed of a woman who for love of her 
people put forth the subtle strength of feminine enticements, and 
gave over our murderous foe into captivity and destruction. We 
laid ropes and chains about him, we put out his eyes, we shut him 
in the dungeon to grind the slavish mill, we led him blinded to our 
lord Dagon’s festival in the temple that we might deride his departed 
strength. Then indeed our lord, impatient of his presence so near 
divinity, made the world to shake and overwhelmed him in the 
ruin, taking no account of our priests and nobles and the common 
crowd in comparison with that one man’s death.” 

Then all the people shouted again in honour of the woman and 
the goddess before whom she stood. And Delilah rose from the 
sacred chair upon which she was set, and-as she moved, the jewels 
upon her neck and breasts shone in the sun as on the crown and 
breastplate of a Babylonian king. 

“Race of Philistia, of which I too was born,” she said, “‘you 
have heard the words of our high priest, and his words are true. 
It was I, Delilah, even I alone, who wrought the freedom of our 
land, delivering her from the oppression of the Israelitish invader 
who came up from Egypt, with much Egyptian spoil. The course 
of their conquest over our neighbouring tribes and peoples was 
marked with blood, and with lust beyond the custom of foreign 
kings. They worship an invisible god unknown to themselves, 
and unspoken even by name. Their sacrifices are bloody and 
secret, nor does any statue represent the imagined deity in whose 
service they slaughter our sheep and cattle. They live apart, and have 
no dealings with other nations, save for murdering their men, 
violating their maidens, and consorting with their harlots. I need 
not recount the conflicts by which our armies have debarred them 
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from our heritage along the sea-shore, and far inland even up to 
the hill-fortress of Beisan beside the mountains of Gilboa. With the 
loss of our bravest men of valour, our victories in the past won us 
dominion over the pitiless invaders. 

“But there came that giant Samson, a monster of great strength, 
and he slew our young men in great numbers, and lay with our 
women whether maidens or harlots, and wasted our corn crops and 
vineyards and olives with fire. Wherefore in righteous vengeance 
our lords burnt his wife and her father alive, though they were 
Philistines, as a warning that he should trouble us no more. Also 
in this very city of Gaza, after our lords had sought to entrap him 
with a harlot, he broke down our gates and issued out through the 
walls, none daring to stand in his way, so mighty was his strength. 
And upon me also he set his ravening eyes while I was dwelling in 
the valley of Sorek, near by this very place. And seeing that he so 
desired me, I consented to him, and for a time was well satisfied, 
for his strength was a surety for my safety. 

“But the lords of our country came, promising many weights of 
silver if I would discover to them the secret of his strength. Then 
indeed, more than the weights of silver, the desire to set my country 
free constrained me, and while Samson was yet in my arms, 
possessing love to the full, I constantly urged him to reveal to me 
his secret; for in the delight of love lies a woman’s power. Three 
times did he deceive me, and three times escaped the snare IJ laid 
for him, so that the lords hidden in our chamber went away frus- 
trated of their purpose. But on the fourth time he told me the 
truth, being wearied by my importunity, as even a strong man is 
wearied at the last. Then the lords held him bound. They held 
him bound with chains. They held the Israelitish champion bound. 
The nation of my people was delivered. We were delivered from the 
power of the stranger.” 

Raising her voice to a chant, she continued: 


“Sing all ye people! Sing Philistia’s race! 

The tyrant’s might is broken! Praise to god, 
Who gave to a woman’s soul so strong a lure, 
Female, persistent, secretly conceived, 
Impenetrable, deep, immeasurable, 

Advancing like the rising tide, or air 

With hidden influence healing human life; 
Even so I lured him while the impassioned eyes 
Glowed like a stallion’s for an amorous mate, 
And all his lion’s mane swept over me, 
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Like that fell lion’s whom he rent in twain, 
And in his monstrous arms my body lay 
Supine, accepting as is woman’s lot, 
The mingled love and hate, indifferent; 
But first delaying, as it seemed to love 
Reluctant, till he spoke the very truth 
Whence came that strength gigantic, even by men 
Unconquered, irresistible. 

; O, where now 
Those eyes desirous, brightening with the flame 
Of passion’s craving? Where the almighty arms 
That clasped me like a serpent, back and sides 
Constricted? Blind, O blind he stood, his eyes 
Gouged out, his boasted strength decayed, 
Sapped like a withered tree, no more employable 
But as a slave’s inured to grind a mill. 
Even so he died, crushed in our Dagon’s house, 
Amid the ruins prostrate. 


“Wherefore now 
To thee, love’s goddess, here we raise 
With thankful hearts our hymn of praise, 
For that thou didst inspire the heart 
Of me thy servant with an art 
Mysterious, so to overcome 
The monster who jaid waste our home, 
Our realm, our dear Philistia’s land, 
’Twixt sea and hills on either hand 
Extended in fertility, 
By thine own grace now saved, now free. 
Lo, here upraised, I dedicate 
My service and my future fate 
To be thy priestess, knowing well 
Thy rites, here in thy house to dwell, 
And tend thy worship moon by moon, 
Teaching how love is kindled soon 
And soon assuaged, rekindled then 
By arts to enflame the souls of men, 
Winning a woman’s prize at the last, 
As I won mine one night that’s past— 
Past but not done with, as men see 
This land by one night’s craft set free.” 
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“Wherefore thy people shout the triumphant strain of love, 
Striking with sound the sunlit firmament above, 
Echoing to sea where mariners at the sound are still, 
And to the east the sound on Mizpah’s cursed hill 
Drives Israel cowering to their wretched holes and caves; 
But here all we rejoice worshipping her who saves. 


“Hear, my people, hear Philistia, hear from Ashkelon to Gath! 

Hear in Ashdod and in Sharon, where through hills the devious 
path 

Runs secure of Judah’s armies northward to Sidonia’s town, 

Where her goddess, now Philistia’s, won her first all-conquering 
crown, 

And the green hills, thick with coverts shading every amorous 
rite, 

Cheer the wearied hearts of mortals with fulfilment of delight. 

Shout in triumph, all my people, day has dawned with promise 
fair, 

And the road to joy lies open, unimpeded as the air.” 


Her chanting ceased, and all the Philistines cried aloud in glory 
of Delilah’s deed. Then the high priest led her through the great 
door of the temple into the darkened shrine, herself a priestess, 
well initiated to celebrate the rites of Ashtareth, goddess of love’s 
inexorable desire. 
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Il. REINTEGRATION 
By R. A. Duncan 


THE best test that can be applied to ascertain whether or no a 
particular culture is not only being re-orientated, but is also rein- 
tegrating, is the test of visual forms. If there are indications that 
allied or closely related objects have a tendency towards harmony, 
it is a sure sign that some common objective exists and is at work. 
The desire for harmonious composition, however, is so strong that 
it is possible to coerce incompatibles into conformity. If the 
harmony is enforced and unnatural, the result will be that the 
tendency to reintegration will not be sustained. The final result of 
a complete reintegration is that all forms will partake of the same 
character. 

The stage coach stands before the eighteenth-century inn without 
affront—the king’s robes, the state barge, and the uniforms of the 
bargemen are allied to enforce a statement of the period; the 
palaces and the houses that line the banks of the river have some- 
thing of a common spirit. The motor-bus careers down Regent 
Street—the aeroplane lands on the lawns of a country house and 
the antagonism of form strikes a complete discord. Buildings in 
the past lent their motifs even to such objects as ships, and adapta- 
tion was simple and inevitable. But the architecture of to-day, so 
long as it remains rooted in tradition, cannot either enforce con- 
formity or itself conform to the inherent characteristics of the 
productions of applied science. 

Although economic and social forces are as yet insufficiently 
strong to compel building to approach in its processes of production 
the mechanical methods now almost universal for most products, 
economic pressure must inevitably force building to call applied 
science increasingly to its aid. As the methods of machine pro- 
duction are increasingly applied to construction, so buildings will 
tend to possess a common character with all objects produced in 
this way. If the motor-car cannot partake of the character of 
buildings, then buildings will partake of the character of motor- 
cars. Some such process is actually taking place. In the most recent 
phases of the modernist movement this tendency to a compatibility 
between buildings and many of the productions of applied science 
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is very marked. Functionalism and similar architectural creeds 
preach this as a gospel—it is a gospel with a very strong logic 
behind it, but these creeds derive their real strength not so much 
from argument as from the natural evolution of machine pro- 
duction towards an economic unity, for it is quite impossible for 
various material essentials to be produced in the same social 
economy by completely divergent systems. 

It appears to be highly probable, if not inevitable, that this 
tendency of building to approach mechanical form will increase 
rapidly in the near future owing to economic pressure. It is possible 
to imagine a complete harmony resulting, but it is necessary ‘to 
probe a little deeper to see whether such a conformity could 
remain sufficiently stable to warrant the affirmation that it was a 
definite style and represented a reintegration capable of rising to 
a cultural climax, such as that of the Medieval World or of the 
Renaissance. 

Applied science is “‘means”’ not “‘ends.”’ It is completely material 
and without objective beyond “‘the material.” Its directing force is 
need, for it is at bottom only the attempt to fill the void of material 
want existing for the majority of mankind, although it cannot even 
achieve this limited end for lack of objective. Its products work in 
the mechanical sense, they are at present perpetually dynamic; 
outside this they are without form. A situation has arisen in which 
the means to an end have more than a tendency to dictate the 
end. Reverting to building, the forms are becoming more and more 
dictated by processes, but not processes applied to the production 
of a desired form. The cart is getting in front.of the horse. Although 
there is a logical and a right and proper relation between form, 
material, and method, and there always has been, it is not con- 
ceivable, for example, that Salisbury Cathedral is a satisfactory 
building solely on that account. 

Applied science will compel a certain unity of form; for the 
economic consequences of development on present lines are such 
that individual activities must conform, but economic necessity is 
neither the sole nor the highest dictator of purpose, neither does 
it contain the true elements of social stability. Although it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the prevailing characteristics of our 
age—applied science and mechanical development—must inevitably 
dictate its appearance, it is also doubtful whether these can 
provide the new ritual, the new symbolism needed for a new con- 
vention of living although these are the essential requirements of 
reintegration, for such things originate beyond the material. | 

The tendency and intention of any social system is towards a 
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complete harmony. It has to “work.” In order that it should do 
so it must be interrelated and regulated in its parts, in other 
words, all the separate activities must be correlated by directing 
"principles which determine a common end. The divergence in the 
several interests of individuals or units must not overstep the 
boundaries of common objectives. It is clear that a sufficient degree 
of divergence will tear a social organism to pieces. In every social 
organization there is a centripetal and centrifugal force, the latter 
being the tendéncy of the individual to seek his own ends, the 
former being the system or conventions of the community. The 
picture presented by the culture is created out of the forms which 
the activities take and is their ultimate resultant. Thus to eat, for 
example, is a common necessity, but to eat with manners or after 
a particular form is not. To feed crudely requires no tools, no 
order, only food. But eating in a social system becomes a con- 
vention with a form which necessitates elaborate apparatus from 
the cooking utensils to the table appointments. The tools are not 
only fashioned for the strictly practical purposes of the convention, 
but are shaped to a convention of form as well. There is a harmony 
running through the whole elaborate process. Roman and medieval 
banquets were in their time just as logical proceedings as a 
modern banquet. It is so with every activity. Each activity contains 
a rationality which is directed to the achievement of the immediate 
practical end such as the satisfying of hunger, but there is also an 
equally rational objective, namely, to harmonize the process with 
the current conventions. What may be termed this secondary 
rationality will only appear irrational when there is a serious 
disturbance of the conventions. The ritual of living remains real to 
the human participants as long as the symbolical code is generally 
accepted. To grasp the significance of this, just try for one 
moment to divest yourself of the habit of considering that the 
usual processes of an action are absolutely necessary to achieve 
the end; you will discover that they are not. Take, for example, 
the convention of money, the symbolic value of metal counters. 
You may pretend to yourself that you are convinced that they are 
really what their physical properties make them, but if your penny 
was rejected by the vendors of buns you would most certainly resent 
it. It is obvious that the things that really matter from the point 
of view of civilization are the symbolical and ritualistic elements 
in a culture; if they become invalid the social order breaks down. 
They must have such a quality that they are generally acceptable 
and are in some degree permanent. = 
The study of the origins of culture shows that from the intuitive 
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impulses and scarcely conscious ideas of a people the germ of a 
social system is evolved. The ideas clarify and become sufficiently 
codified and accepted to find expression in characteristic activities. 
Given natural opportunity to develop, the tendency of a social 
system will be to grow from simplicity to complexity. Although 
certain modifications may be made from time to time in the 
controlling and directing ideas in answer to economic needs and 
physical causes, the basic character of the culture will be main- 
tained. Both good and bad will be carried forward, but any 
defects in the original ideas will tend to be magnified as the more 
complex structure is built up, the basis, however, will not be 
readily revised or abandoned; in fact, it cannot be so long as the 
original concepts seem reasonable and remain capable of con- 
trolling and vitalizing the whole range of activities. 

When the original beliefs begin to be called in question it is a sure 
sign that the social structure has lost its homogeneous nature and a 
certain indication that the concepts upon which it was founded are 
no longer held sufficiently firmly or generally to dictate that future 
developments shall resemble the past in their main characteristics. 

A cultural climax envelops erstwhile primitive activities with a 
wealth of imagery and symbolism. Every act, every social relation- 
ship, is accomplished within the limits of a code which is knit 
together by the threads of tradition and the unquestioning 
acceptance of the validity and reality of the basic concepts. The 
peak period cannot long be sustained, the decline is often far more 
rapid than the rise, which was slow and laborious. 

The attack upon the original concepts comes from three different 
sources. Firstly, the enlarged activities which have grown complex 
find the rationality of practical considerations no longer conform- 
able to the rationality of the symbolic code. The code is abandoned. 
Secondly, intellectual examination undermines the primitive beliefs. 
Thirdly, the moral sanctions derived from the early ideas prove 
incapable of controlling the extended activities. Any particular 
social order, however, owes its very existence to the unquestioning 
acceptance of its underlying concepts; if these cease to be tenable, 
the structure will disintegrate. The harmony of the parts, the power 
to form a complete composition, goes when the common direction 
of purpose is weakened. The several activities tend each to seek 
their own good to the exclusion of the correlation and well-being 
of the complete range. They become sectionally rational. This may 
ultimately result in the individual rationality of a particular activity 
becoming wholely irrational in relation to other activities. A discord 
is set up. 
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Even at the moment of cultural climax, when the harmony is at 
its height, a thin but penetrating sound of discord can be heard. 
This is inevitable, for the early concepts are only partially true 
and contain within them from the very beginning this discordant 
note. Social expansion and development is dependent upon the 
validity and flexibility of the original concepts. If the beliefs which 
serve to build up a social order remain capable of directing all 
future development, there can be no change in basic character. It 
is evident that so long as a given group of concepts continue to be 
accepted and maintain sufficient vital force to energize and direct 
activities, which includes moral sanctions, development is upon 
established lines. But should the concepts be revised, activities will 
answer to the change as a needle to a magnet. 

The association of religion with beliefs is of the utmost im- 
portance because of the power of religion to maintain a relatively 
constant set of values. In the past it has provided a continuity 
element necessary for social development. Past cultures have been 
static to the extent that they have remained rooted in certain 
beliefs. They have expanded only within the circumscribed limits 
of the prime concepts. 

The chief and unprecedented effect of scientific analysis in the 
recent history of mankind has been its power to shatter belief, or 
perhaps this might be more accurately stated as a tendency to 
render the activities of mankind excessively dynamic without the 
control of directing principles. The consequences have been 
inevitably an increasing reliance upon purely material advances 
which are negative in the sense of principle. The advances are 
good and evil without relation; good and evil, that is, having 
regard to a given social order. 

In such a civilization as that of the ancient Greeks, a discipline 
and restriction was imposed by a static quality at the very heart 
of their culture. It was this static virtue which permitted the 
development to perfection of the delimited forms. As their principal 
motifs in building, for example, they had six plants, six mould- 
ings, three types of columns, the square, and the circle; these 
were the ingredients of a great architecture. No such restriction 
is conceivable to-day and our highly dynamic process is novel, 
creating a situation entirely without precedent. 

There are certain aesthetic indications in medieval art of the 
existence of this dynamic inclination in Northern Europeans. It 
was held in check, however, by the stagnation of the church after 
the early thirteenth century. The static quality exhibited in the 
renaissance was largely borrowed and is a surface veneer through 
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which the dynamic impulse has since burst. The seeds of the 
present state of mind were sown in the seventeenth century by 
the spirit of inquiry. 

Men cannot perfect form unless they have time in which to do 
it; unless there is some degree of stability in the primary basis of 
the form. Progress after this nature requires stability. Development 
without it may be nothing but disordered growth. 

The very meaning of civilization is form. The power that 
imposes form is the power of belief, because this alone can give 
validity to symbol and ritual. If this vitalizing force is withdrawn, 
form becomes shape without life, soon to be pitiful in decay. 

The general acceptance of a symbolic code is achieved by a 
process of apprehension, not comprehension, for the code must be 
common to all to have a social value. If it is restricted to intel- 
lectual effort it can have validity only for a limited few. It cannot 
be imposed. This co-ordinating power is more than ever needed 
by mankind to-day. To avoid such demodé words as “mystical,” 
men employ the term “ideological” in their frantic search for 
common ground. They feel the need for a mystical apprehension 
of unity in purpose, but their substitute is exposed as counterfeit 
for its very word is devoid of power. 

The banging of a drum may for a moment stir the inertia of the 
masses, but it is only a common appreciation of some aspect of 
truth which unites the wise and the simple, the high and the low, 
in the pursuit of a common end with fervour. 

This mystical apprehension is extra-material, for it does not 
deal with the actual processes and methods of activities which 
change, but with their objectives and provides their moral 
sanctions. It establishes the code and provides it with its sym- 
bolism and ritual. Art—the very art of living itself in the civilized 
sense—is dependent upon the vitality of the prime aesthetic. 

Reintegration cannot take place until a new co-ordinating force 
is born. The novelty and extreme difficulty in the present 
situation lies in the increasing consciousness of mankind, for men 
must now learn for the first time how to unify creative faith and 
critical intelligence. They must reconcile progress with stability. 
Too great a reliance upon the material achievements of our 
culture without regard for the underlying motives renders our 
civilization dynamic without form. 

The blossoming of architecture, the social art, into the full 
flower of a new style will be the certain sign and wonder of the 
invisible unity of the spirit. 
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IN full view of the crowds on the promenade, but indifferent to their 
stares, they sat.on the back seat of the open motor-coach, their 
hands resting listlessly in their laps and their eyes blank with patience. 
Dust and the fumes of petrol blew past them at suffocating intervals 
from the almost unbroken line of traffic along the front, and the 
sun beat down on them pitilessly out of a sky drained by the heat 
of colour, but they remained unmoved and silent, stoically enduring 
the discomfort, because ahead of them lay pleasure. 

The placard had said so. Leant tipsily against the railings near by, 
it announced in letters of scarlet: Pleasure Trip. Round the Lanes. 
4/—; and dazzled into extravagance by a sudden memory of the 
country, the man and his wife had approached a little sentry-box in 
a kind of daze, paid their money, and climbed into the coach. 
Now they sat looking across the four rows of empty seats, through 
the windscreen winking and glittering with reflections from passing 
cars, along the map of paths and pavilions and neat flowerbeds 
that flanked the sea. 

The man sat on the side nearer the pavement. He wore a pepper- 
and-salt suit, a faded tie that had once been mauve, and a tweed 
hat with ventilation holes of metal. His thin white face, graced by 
a down-flowing moustache, was fish-like in its lack of animation. 
Close to him his wife, bulging in a blue coat and skirt, nursed on 
her lap a confectioner’s paper bag. Her hair was frizzed out as 
though for an occasion under a shapeless blue felt, arch with a 
cluster of purple pansies in the front, and her fat cheeks were crimson 
from the heat and the obvious constriction of her best clothes. 
She had not had a treat like this for a long time, and although her 
eye was patient, she sat on the edge of the seat because, in her 
eagerness to be gone, she could not allow her body to relax. 

But as the minutes passed and no driver appeared she began to 
show restlessness. The pleasure trip was due to start at four-thirty, 
but the hands of the clock on the distant pier-head were already 
pointing to a quarter to five, and, noticing this, she ceased to imagine 
what lay in store in the lanes and began to feel indignation. She 
shuffled about in her seat, rustling the paper bag, and once or twice 
she sighed heavily. But her husband took no notice; losing himself 
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at intervals in puffs of smoke from his pipe, he stared straight ahead 
of him as though time itself had ceased to be. 

Somewhere not far away a band struck up. The crowds jostling 
along past the coach began to melt away, and when the rustle of 
their footsteps diminished, from the sea came an endless murmur 
of muted cries mingling with the wash of surf on the shingle. The 
sounds and the sight of the fast-emptying promenade seemed to 
excite the fat woman. A suspicion entered her head that she and her 
husband had done the wrong thing, and as the clock struck five she 
rose suddenly to her feet like a balloon taking to the air and glared 
at the sentry-box where she had paid her money. But it was empty, 
and the man she had supposed to be the driver was nowhere to be 
seen. As if the sight of this reacted on her like an unbearable increase 
in ballast she sank back again on to the hot seat. “Well!” she 
exclaimed, “‘Did you ever!” 

Suddenly, when the indignation mounting within her had almost 
caused her to rise again into the air, a young man in a white coat 
appeared shepherding a small woman in black along the pavement. 
They approached almost at a run, the small woman dithering 
erratically along in front like a black sheep frightened by the flapping 
white coat ofits pursuer, and when they reached the coach she darted 
on to the back seat as if into the sanctuary of a fold. Without a 
word of apology, and not even deigning to glance at his passengers, 
the young driver swung himself into his seat and started the engine. 
The coach surged away from the pavement and in a moment was 
swaying along in the stream of traffic. 

At once the fat woman’s good humour returned. Prepared to 
enjoy she looked round, ready to smile at the small woman in the 
far corner, but the smile was stillborn. A suspicion forming in her 
mind, she stared at her openly; then, as the small woman lowered 
her hands from settling her hat, her suspicion was confirmed and 
up flew her eyebrows like the wings of a rook. 

“Well,” she said, “I am surprised! If it ain’t Mrs.—er . . . Mrs. 
—er.”’ Turning to her husband she said with perplexed delight, 
“Did you ever, Alfred, it’s Mrs. = 

‘*‘Emans,” said the small woman. 

“Of course! Mrs. Emans. I knew I remembered the name. Ain’t 
the world small. It’s years since I seen you. Livin’ in Camberwell, 
wasn’t you?” 

“Yes,”’ said the small woman. Her voice was a sigh and her glance 
did not meet the fat woman’s; it rested on it. On her head perched 
a black straw hat that at some time or another had been out in 
the rain so that the crown, risen in protest, resembled a pointed 
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beehive and had, in its remoteness from the normal, attained a 
kind of gaiety. But her mournful face offset this. She crouched in 
the corner, lightly, as though she should not have been there, 
one hand holding on the beehive, the other pressing to her throat 
a necklet of mouse-coloured fur. And she said in the tone of one 
thrown out of Paradise, “But I don’t live there now... . No, I 
’ad to leave there you see.”’ 

A sudden lurch of the coach precipitated the paper bag from the 
fat woman’s lap-on to the floor. Little pies were scattered about, 
and as she bent to rescue them, over her broad back Alfred and the 
small woman exchanged glances. She bowed solemnly. In return he 
took his pipe from his mouth for a second and put it back again. 
Not a word passed between them, but they were introduced. 

All the pies having been recaptured, the fat woman again seized 
the thread of conversation. 

“I see you’re all in mournin’,”’ she said in a hushed voice; “ ’Ave 
you ’ad a bereavement recent?” 

“Yes,” breathed the small woman into her fur, ‘‘Me ’usband 
was took last week.” She went away into a dream. “I buried ’im 
Monday,” she said. 

“There now!” The fat woman sought for words but failed. To 
hide the lack she turned to her husband. “Alfred, Mrs. Emans ’s 
lost ’er husband.” 

Alfred cupped his hand over his ear. 

“Mrs. Emans just lost ’er ’usband!”’ she shouted. 

“Oh!” said Alfred. “Ah! He took his pipe out of his mouth and 
looked at it doubtfully. A public-house, very new and glittering, 
swung into view, and for a moment his blank expression was lit 
with interest. ‘‘Wot’s the time, May?” he asked. 

*“‘Nearly ’arf an hour yet,” she said. 

As if the announcement had set them all thinking of the same 
thing the three rode along for a time in silence. The fat woman 
looked about her with pleasure, her sense of living quickened by 
the varying scene, and presently she began to talk, to draw the 
others’ attention to what was passing. But to all this Alfred paid no 
attention and the small woman was silent, sitting under the beehive 
hat, sunk, it seemed irretrievably, in her private gloom. 

After a while the fat woman’s remarks ceased. She seemed dashed 
by the silence of the other two. For perhaps a mile she brooded, 
then, as though her conversation with the small woman had never 
been broken off, she said abruptly, “But you ’ad some children, 
didn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the small woman. She gave her neighbour a 
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grateful look and then instantly veiled herself again in melancholy. 
“T ’ad six. But four was took.” 

“You don’t say?” 

“Ah, "An me youngest’s in ’orspital. They don’t know when 
’e’ll be out. I went to see ’im to-day an’ it depressed me somethink 
terrible. I didn’t ought to be ’ere not by rights, a pleasure trip in a 
charrybang an’ me ’usband ’ardly cold in ’is grave you might say, 
but I felt I just ’ad to.” 

“That’s right,” said the fat woman, “you done quite right.” 
She was at once all sympathy. Even the pansies in her hat seemed 
to nod approval. But, as if this accumulation of tragedies was too 
great to bear alone, she shouted to her husband, ‘“‘Alfred, pore Mrs. 
Emans’s four children was took an’ now ’er youngest’s in ’orspital !”’ 

“Oh?” said Alfred. He cupped his ear and peered at the small 
woman, benevolent sorrow in his weak eyes, “Ah!” 

2; Then my daughter,’ went on the small woman unasked, 
“she’s been that unlucky too. ’Er ’usband lost *is job an’ ’er eldest 
was took this spring. Five-and-a-’arf’e was. Only a mite.”’ She gazed 
straight at the other two without appearing to see them and added, 
‘“‘An’ now me ’ouse ’as been sold over me ’ead.”’ 

This crushed the fat woman. All her spirits seemed to leave her 
and she was simply a mountain of flesh shaking gently to the motion 
of the vehicle as it swayed along above the low hedges. There was 
illness and husbands lost their jobs and children married and died, 
but there was always a roof over one’s head, a home to go to. “‘But 
what d’you do?” she asked of no-one, ““What d’you do now?” 

‘“Gawd knows,” said the small woman. 

The motor-coach had now reached the open country. On either 
side of the elm-shadowed road the fields were parched with drought. 
Where corn had been only pale stubble sheltered the cracked earth, 
and the flowers in the hedges were withered from the heat and the 
dust. The coach purred steadily onwards, very fat and heavy on 
the irregular surface of the lane, and from its bonnet faint waves 
of oil-fumes were wafted at intervals to the passengers. 

All at once it seemed to the fat woman that the whole day was a 
mistake. It was a fraud to call it a pleasure-trip ; there was no pleasure 
in it. The lanes were not like the lanes she remembered and a weari- 
ness hung over the whole countryside as ifit were exhausted and noth- 
ing lay ahead but decline. In desperation she began then to talk 
to her husband, brightly, as though the sound of her own voice 
going on continually would dispel a vague depression that she felt 
approaching her. But to all her remarks he only said “Ah” past 
his pipe-stem. On the other side of her the small woman sat holding 
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the mouse-coloured necklet tight against her throat, her features 
squeezed together in an expression of distress, as though the wind, 
the oil-fumes, the whole idea of the ride were causing her intolerable 
suffering. And between them she was dragged down. She looked from 
side to side almost desperately, then she stared straight ahead, seeing 
nothing but a retreating vision of what might have been, a light in 
her eye at once bewildered and unhappy. 

Until this moment the young driver had kept himself aloof from 
his passengers, half-lounging in the driving-seat and changing gear 
with a careless abandon that showed his contempt for the almost 
empty coach. But as he drove through the outskirts of a village he 
looked over his shoulder, a searching glance at the three on the back 
seat, as if summing up their possible reactions to the suggestion he 
was about to make. Apparently satisfied, he shouted, “Any of you 
folks like a drink?” 

Startled, all three looked about them, then they looked furtively 
at each other and were silent, each loth to take the initiative. 

““There’s a nice public coming,” shouted the driver again, “‘An’ 
it’s ot, ain’t it?”’ He tilted his hat on the back of his head and turned 
towards them a shining red face. 

The fat woman brightened up at this. It was a good excuse and 
she took it. “It is that,’ she shouted back. She craned forward, 
looking for a hanging sign along the village street that should 
announce an oasis. ““Me ’usband and me could do with a drop— 
couldn’t we, Alfred?” 

Alfred sucked his pipe. “‘Ah!’’ he said with fervour. 

Without bothering to consult the third passenger, the driver 
slowed down. Grinding the gears he swung the coach into a narrow 
lane, and in a moment it was at rest in a car-park behind a public- 
house. 

Opening the door Alfred and his wife descended. His trousers 
were narrow at the ankles like pipes. She wore elastic-sided boots, 
rather over at the heels so that they gave her a bow-legged 
appearance. For a moment they gazed at the back of the public- 
house with something less than rapture, then suddenly they noticed 
that the small woman had not stirred from the seat. 

“What?” asked the fat woman, “‘Ain’t you goin’ to join us in a 

lass?” 
: From on high the small woman looked down on them. “Oh, I 
dunno.” Her voice was martyred. “I dunno as I ought, not with 
me ’usband——’”’ 

i Now, now!” a queer expression passed over the fat woman’s 
face. “Now reely you didn’t ought to think of that continual. A 
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drop’ll do you good—won’t it, Alfred?—wonderful strengthenin’, 
picks you up like. Come on now, dearie, just do as I say.” 

“Oh, well then,” the small woman’s voice was pale, “I don’t 
mind if I do.’? She opened the door on her side and crept down the 
steps. Still with the air of a harried sheep, she followed the others 
through a rustic gate, and they came into the garden behind the 
house. 

In one bound the fat woman’s spirits soared above normal. 
She stood looking round the garden entranced, the purple pansies in 
her hat winking their yellow eyes with the quick movements of her 
head. Beside her Alfred sucked at his pipe, and sheltering in his 
shadow the small woman waited for anything life might bring. 
Somewhere near at hand there was a sound of running water. 
In the dreamy late afternoon sunlight the sound was low and sweet 
and persistent, threading the talk and laughter of the groups of 
people sitting at little tables scattered about on the grass. The 
fat woman peered about her, and presently she spied near the house 
a fountain held up by naked chubby stone boys. 

Delighted, she looked round at the others to see if they had noticed 
it and to share with them in unspoken pleasure at the discovery. 
But the small woman’s eyes were blank as the surface of opaque 
glass. And Alfred? Alfred was sucking his pipe. Suddenly irritated, 
she walked away quickly, not caring where she went if only she could 
shed the others for a moment. In the centre of the lawn there was 
an empty table and she seized a chair beside it and sat down. 
Presently the others joined her, sliding quietly into their chairs and 
remaining mute. 

But the day, slowly falling into evening, was too beautiful for her 
to remain upset for long. Looking about the sunlit garden, at the little 
domed pavilion where the band played on summer evenings and 
at the walls of trellis covered with roses and polygonum, she recovered 
slowly. The place was soothing, light with the promise of pleasure. 
“Did you ever!” she said, half to herself; then, in a louder tone, 
“Alfred, I never seen a public like this, ’ave you?” 

“Yes,” said Alfred, “A lot of ’em afore I married you.” He 
looked knowingly at the small woman, and, titillated by this hint 
of his gayer days, she gave a sharp cackle of laughter like a hen 
unnerved at laying its first egg, and was as suddenly silent. As 
clearly as if it had been written on her face she could be seen thinking 
“an’ me *usband ’ardly cold in ’is grave!” 

Deeply embarrassed the party sat silent. But the driver returning 
from the house with three stouts and a bitter relieved the tension. 
Nearing the bottom of the glass the fat woman paused for breath. 
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She sat back in her chair, a wreath of foam round her mouth, and 
said graciously, “Well, driver, you ’ave chosen nice. A stylish public, 
I must say. But funny-like, ain’t it—kind of fanciful?” 

“Yes,” said the driver, “It is that. An’ ’im as runs it’s funny too.” 

“Oh. ’Ow d’you mean?” 

“A bit queer in the ’ead. ’E’s poetical.” 

“There!” said the fat woman. She looked round the garden, and 
all its unfamiliar strangeness was at once explained. “D’you ’ear 
that, Alfred? Poetical!’ 

“Ah,” said Alfred. 

“I remember,” broke in the small woman dolefully, “my second, 
*e was uncommon fond of poytry. ’E used to re-cite to me. When 
’e was ’appy ’e used to begin a pome ‘She was more fair than words 
can say’—meanin’ me when I was a young girl—and when ’e was 
upset-like with me there was another, ‘Blow, blow, thou wintry 
wind.’ . . .” Her voice trailed away. ‘I don’t remember ’ow it 
went on. But it don’t matter,”’ she added, ‘“‘because ’e was took.”’ 

Abruptly the fat woman turned away. It had begun to dawn on 
her that here was a menace to her enjoyment. And she was going 
to enjoy herself. She finished her stout in a gulp and drew out 
the spears from her hat. Feeling the evening air cool on her forehead 
she sighed with pleasure. But her happiness was brief: the young 
driver rose and left the table. Alfred said in a depressed voice, ““The 
stout’s a bit flat,”? and the small woman crouched lower under her 
beehive, given over to recollection and despair. 

Blow, blow, thou wintry wind! The fat woman rose to her feet. 
She walked away quickly, somewhere, anywhere. She saw nothing. 
Noticed none of the people. Only felt desperation, a great cloud 
settling on her that must be fought off. She wanted to enjoy... 
but four out of six was took. . . to laugh and be merry and have a 
good drink . . . the stout’s flat. . . it was a lovely evening, a bag 
of pies for going home, the quiet lanes. . . I buried im Monday. . . . 
Oh, go away, go away! Suddenly, she was near the fountain. The 
stone boys were spitting endless water, a pleased expression on their 
lips. Underneath them goldfish wavered among the weeds, nosing 
each other. 

It sobered her. As she watched the fish something of their serenity 
flowed into her. She forgot the others and listened instead to the 
shouts and laughter coming from a door near by. And irresistibly 
drawn towards the cheerful sounds she walked into the public 
bar. 

The noise was terrific, the crowded L-shaped room was full of 
smoke. Numberless men clustered at the bar, a grove of trunks 
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whose arms at intervals rose like branches, were miraculously 
fructified, swayed and dipped and delivered their fruit on to the 
tables behind them. From another room came a rattle of sounds, 
the hard bright notes of a mechanical piano beating at the smoke- 
laden air and vying with an unseen chorus that rose and fell, 
apparently without aim or purpose and always a little out of tune. 
Through it all, without ceasing, came the chink-chink of the cash 
registers totting up their gains, the hoard of silver and copper growing 
in their secret metal wombs. 

The fat woman took a few hesitant steps into the room. This was 
the kind of jollity she had been looking for, but now she did not 
know how to begin. Near the door was a group of men. One shouted 
to her, ‘Wot’s the matter, ma, lost yer way?”’ Another cried, ‘““Round 
ter the right an’ first door.” He felt in his pocket and added amid 
roars of laughter, “‘I’ll give yer the penny.” 

The fat woman bridled, then she thought better of it. With no 
resentment in her tone she said, “‘Now then, I don’t want no sauce 
from you.” 

‘Well, ’ave a drink, then.” 

‘Thank you,” she said, “I don’t mind if I do.” 

She found an empty space on a bench and sat down. Before she 
had decided whether she was right in doing this a glass of stout had 
appeared in front of her. She bowed to the donor and drank it with 
slow pleasure. It was in beautiful condition. A pity she could not 
tell Alfred. 

The second glass she paid for herself. After the third, someone 
crowned her with a paper hat. For a moment she was alarmed, 
thinking things were going too fast and far; then it seemed that 
nearly everyone had paper hats. Relieved, she leaned forward to 
peer at herself in a fly-blown mirror between two plants-in-pot, 
and adjusted the pink cocked hat to a position half-way between a 
British Admiral and Napoleon. The effect pleased her immensely. 
She rocked herself back into a cosy attitude and beamed at the noise 
and the smoke. 

It was when she was finishing her fourth glass that she caught 
sight of the clock over the bar. At once she rose to her feet as though 
drawn up by a wire. She threaded her way through the uproar and 
reached a door. The door led into a hall. She traversed this with 
dignity and, surprisingly, was out in the street. 

It all happened so quickly that she stood still for a full minute 
wondering where she was and how she had arrived there. Then the 
cool sweet evening air cleared her brain and she remembered. . . . 
Alfred and that woman would be waiting for her. Perhaps had been 
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waiting a long time? Oh, it didn’t matter. She walked round a corner 
of the house and found the lane where the coach must be. 

And as she walked along it unhurriedly the idea suddenly presented 
itself among the pleasant confusion of her thoughts that she had been 
unkind to the small woman. Supposing all those misfortunes had 
happened to herself, wouldn’t she be just as depressed and unhappy? 
Yes she would. She examined the idea as lucidly as she was able, 
distracted a little by the beauty of the evening and the glow of con- 
tentment within her, and when she reached the coach she was 
vaguely so full of sympathy for the other woman that she felt almost 
affection. Poor thing, she must make it up to her somehow. 

Alone above the rows of deserted cars, perched on the back seat 
of the motor-coach, the small woman sat surveying the evening. 
Behind her, in a misshapen thorn-tree a blackbird was piping 
mournfully to itself, and in the air was a scent of burning weeds. 
For a moment the fat woman was at a loss to begin. Then she said, 
“Where's Alfred?’ 

“IT dunno,” said the small woman. She lifted her fur piece from 
her knees, and fastened it round her neck for departure. “’E an’ 
the driver went to look for you.” 

*““Well,”? said the fat woman cheerfully, ‘‘ Ere I am.” She climbed 
up to the seat and leaned affectionately towards the small woman. 
*‘An’ didn’t you enjoy yerself?” she asked. 

The small woman gave her a sorrowing look. “Well no, since you 
ask me, I couldn’t some’ow.”’ 

‘**There now, you don’t say,” the fat woman was full of under- 
standing. ‘“‘But you liked your ’arf-pint, didn’t you?” 

**T couldn’t finish it,”’ the small woman wailed, “‘I ’adn’t the ’eart.”” 

‘Wot! You left yer stout?” 

Ves,” 

“There !”? She’d left her stout. The fat woman looked past her into 
distance and mystery. It was more than she could understand. 
Her smile grew a little fixed. For a moment she seemed to wilt, then 
bracing herself for a supreme effort that could not fail she tore open 
her bag of pies. “Never mind, dearie, never you worry. Now ‘ave 
a pie, do. They’re beautiful. Fresh pork!” She held out the bag. 

The small woman recoiled into her corner. She looked at the 
bag as though it were a snake about to strike. “Oh no, thank you 
all the same, but food ’ardly passes me lips these days. Reely . . . 
no, I couldn’t.”’ Her voice faded away. 

It was the last straw. The fat woman sat back hard against her 
seat, the light of kindness fading from her eyes. The sound of the 
blackbirds piping was suddenly very loud and monotonous like 
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cold water dripping in a cellar and the smoke from the hidden 
bonfire blew over the coach, acrid and unpleasant. Almost franti- 
cally she dropped her hand into the bag, seized a pie and began to 
eat, her jaws working very fast, it seemed desperately, as if she were 
ridding herself of an overwhelming emotion. 

But the pastry had gone very dry and someone had made a mistake: 
there was no pork inside, only tasteless mince. Her jaws moved more 
slowly and then stopped altogether, and her face was stiff. She 
sat bolt upright, the pink cocked hat still on her head, staring straight 
in front of her, defeated. 


P NESSFIELD ROAD 
Wood Engraving by Joun F. GreENwoop 
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“EYELESS IN GAZA” 


To the Editor of THe Lonpon Mercury AND BookMAN 


Sir,—I read Miss Phyllis Bentley’s article on ‘“The Structure of Eyeless in Gaza” 
with great interest, and on reading the book myself, made a similar analysis for 
my own purposes. My results seem to show that it is more strictly accurate to 
speak of six periods than of four. The presence of four calendar intervals, of which 
the shortest exceeds two years, can be made a criterion to give us five periods; 
and both the content and arrangement seem to suggest that we should mark a 
further division between February and April 1934, even though the calendar 
interval is so much shorter. There is now one striking feature of this division into 
six periods, which the division into four obscures, and which I am not certain 
Miss Bentley has observed—if not, then because her methods of research, despite 
their advantages in detail, have conspired to conceal it from her. Imagine the 
chapters in these six groups as lying like cards in six piles, with the contents of 
each pile in chronological order, the earliest dates being at the top. The novel 
can then (with the obvious proviso) be shuffled in five movements into its pub- 
lished form, by interlocking the first pile with the second, the third with the 
resulting pile, and similarly with the remaining three, so that the order of chapters 
within each pile is not disturbed, even though chapters from other piles have 
been inserted between them. That the arrangement of the chapters is not a random 
shuffling of fifty-four cards is sufficiently obvious without list-making, though the 
spectacle of a reader trying to demonstrate just why each chapter is where it is 
might afford Mr. Huxley some amusement: I prefer for the moment to make 
use of Miss Bentley’s suggestions in private: but twenty minutes’ work with 
pencil and paper can produce what seems the definite evidence of the six sequences, 
in favour of a structure essentially formal. 

The time-scheme of the simplest kind of narrative may be represented by an 
unbroken line. But such simplicity is so comparatively rare, and so unnatural to 
longer narrative, into which artistic selection immediately enters, that it is only 
found in a percentage of short stories or narrative sketches ; and in longer works, 
where it is deliberately and rigorously and self-consciously adopted by the writer. 
The first stage is to affect the continuity of the narrative, without affecting its 
sequence, by the suppression of incidents of lesser significance. A simple stock 
method of juggling with the sequence, and still a very effective one, is to begin 
near the end of the line, then jump back to the beginning, and then finish off 
the bit remaining at the end. The point is that this juggling with continuity 
and sequence is so common in novels and films that we only notice it, suddenly, 
when a writer makes the pattern more complex than usual. I would venture to 
suggest that Eyeless in Gaga, so far from being jumbled in its structure, is of a 
more calculated formality than is usual: we can represent it by six portions of 
line, of varying length and intensity, separated by five breaks, also of varying 
length. We begin at the beginning of the fifth portion, jump to the beginning of 
the sixth portion, go back and travel a bit more of the fifth, jump to the beginning 
of the first, then to the beginning of the third, and so on. The portions are not 
visited in rotation, but each visit to a portion takes us one stage farther on an 


ordered progress through it. 
Yours, etc., W. A. Ismay 


14, Welbeck Street, Wakefield 
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THE THEATRE 


FAREWELL PERFORMANCE. By Lajos Zilahy. Adapted by John L. Balderston. 
Lyric Theatre. 

Tue ComposireE Man. By Ronald Jeans. Daly’s Theatre. 

LauGHTER IN Court. By Hugh Mills. Shaftesbury Theatre. 


THE autumn season opened with a group of plays which more or less 
conspicuously failed to solve their own problems. Farewell Performance 
can have been written with only one purpose—to give an actress who is 
able to differentiate between three ages of woman the chance to do so. 
It tells with tawdry emotionalism the story of a theatrical star who, being 
doomed to premature death, masquerades in a remote Tyrolean hotel as 
a sexagenarian and succeeds, apparently, in capturing the serenity of old 
age. It would be irrelevant to submit this story to analysis: it is a vehicle 
for virtuosity, nothing more. Yet when the time comes for the heroine 
to pretend for a whole act that she is a dear old lady with an imaginary 
marriage and imaginary children the play seems suddenly to recollect that 
this is no way to treat a popular young actress. It goes so far as to give 
her a silver wig, a pet canary, and a ball of wool to knit and then, panic- 
stricken, falls into a series of wishy-washy compromises. They must be as 
unsatisfactory to the actress, whose chance to display her versatility is whittled 
down almost to nothing, as they are to the audience. 

Miss Mary Ellis accepts them as gracefully as possible. She has to persuade 
her fellow characters in the hotel that she is a sexagenarian. So she walks 
slowly and speaks gently. But this is the kind of sexagenarian who causes 
young poets to desert their mistresses and say to her face all the things that 
Pater said about La Giaconda. So Miss Ellis dispenses with wrinkles and 
allows her voice to betray its young energy. Alas, the problem of showing 
off a young actress in an old part without sacrificing her characteristic 
youthful charm is not to be solved so easily. The compromises enforce on 
all that part of the play to which they belong the extreme penalty of dullness. 
Tina’s masquerade is so transparent that it discredits everyone who is 
taken in by it—the elderly colonel, the callow poet, the cantankerous 
spinster, the farcical porter, and the rest, and the humours of the hotel 
seem in consequence more forced than perhaps they are. Miss Ellis could, 
if she were allowed, suggest the reality of old age. At any rate, she gives an 
extremely persuasive study of charmless middle age when Tina, pretending 
to be her own mother, learns from a short-sighted doctor the truth about 
her over-driven heart. This brief scene is the more effective by contrast 
with the boldly coloured presentment of a pampered beauty living in a 
whirlwind of adoration and jealousy which opens and closes the play. 
Miss Ellis’s triple performance, though a narrower exhibition of versatility 
than it professes to be, will delight the discriminating, and Mr. O. B. Clarence 
and Mr. Frederick Leister greatly distinguish minor parts. 

The unsolved problem in The Composite Man arises from the completeness 
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with which the audience grasps the joke to be exploited. Mr. Ronald Jeans 
sets out to make fun of the public which will buy books, songs, and paintings 
if it supposes them to be the work of someone already celebrated for some- 
thing which has nothing to do with books, songs, and paintings. Nicholas 
Brown, a famous player of lawn tennis, blundering into a Bloomsbury 
sherry party which consists almost entirely of unsuccessful artists, learns that 
his signature will sell music that has been rejected when offered by its 
unknown composer. He promptly agrees to sign all the melodies which a 
needy composer can turn out, and the world hums them with pleased 
docility, but even by this time, and the evening is still very young, the author’s 
plan of campaign is tolerably clear to all. We know pretty well what positions 
are left to be consolidated. 

There are some shrewd strokes of satire and much admirable wit and the 
entertainment rarely deserves to be called tedious, but here and there it 
seems to belabour its joke. Mr. Jeans’s inventiveness is not quite lively or 
impudent enough, and this fault is emphasized by Mr. Richard Bird, whose 
agreeable talent is sentimental rather than farcical. Miss Elspeth Duxbury, as 
a foolish social butterfly, and Mr. Antony Holles, as a blatantly cynical music- 
publisher, and Mr. James Hayter, as the drollest of the ghosts, carry off the 
acting honours, though Mr. Bird works hard and cleverly against the grain 
of his own nature, and Miss Diana Churchill graces a poor part. 

Laughter in Court introduces in Mr. Hugh Mills a young author with a 
genuine gift for light, easy, amusing dialogue of the Lonsdale brand. The 
problem which baffles him is the problem of how to end his farcical comedy. 
He has led his characters an entirely frivolous dance. Lady Reeve hopes to 
get a divorce from the uninspiring Sir George because it occurs to her that 
it would be pleasant to re-marry her former husband. That is to say, Miss 
Yvonne Arnaud, crisply mischievous, is conspiring with Mr. Ronald Squire, 
blandly insinuating, against Mr. Evelyn Roberts, who makes himself a 
walking confirmation of all the worst rumours about the Stock Exchange. 
The chances that the lady will get her divorce seem good, for the judge 
who is to try the case hopes himself to marry her. But though he presides 
over the Court with all the genial partiality which Mr. Edmond Breon can 
command, the jury discover a mind of their own, with the result that all 
the parties are back in the position from which they started. Nobly resisting 
the temptation to plunge his frivolous characters into a bath of tepid senti- 
ment Mr. Mills, obviously at a loss, ends his piece with a gesture of mockery 
which is graceful rather than pointed. The last act is so thin that the play may 
be said to wear itself away into nothingness, but on the brink of the divorce 
court there is some delightfully gay and rapid talk and in court the fun, 
though revealing here and there the author’s immaturity, is fast and furious. 


A. V. CooKMAN 
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ART—THE REVOLUTION IN 
THE PRADO 


DURING the last few weeks a strong new light has been thrown in England 
upon Velazquez by the cleaning of two great pictures, the full-length King 
Philip IV in the National Gallery and the three-quarter-length Queen Maria 
Anna, recently in the Quilter sale at Christie’s and now at Frank Sabin’s 
in Bond Street; and by the publication of August L. Mayer’s Catalogue 
Raisonné of the Pictures and Drawings (Faber and Faber, £6 6s.). 

The cleaning of the National Gallery picture has been well done. As if some 
faded veil had been drawn aside, the Englishman sees now for the first time 
the sombre sparkle of Philip’s costume, the rather harsh contrast of the joyless 
colours. This is an important picture in the history of painting; for it is 
the earliest among the large portraits in which Veldzquez’s characteristic 
vision was fully exposed. It must have struck those who first beheld it with 
extraordinary force. To-day we think inevitably of Manet, whose supporters 
have made of Velazquez a respectable ancestor, a proof of legitimacy in the 
line of painters. This is a particularly Manet-like Velazquez, for later the 
Spaniard was to reach a brilliance and a subtlety the Frenchman never had. 
But for Velazquez there was no respectable ancestor; and these two white 
legs, gleaming flat against the half light and outlined with the mere meagre- 
ness of the Hapsburg physique, must have caused many a titter of indignation 
among the drawing-masters, when they were well outside the Court. In the 
Prado, where Velazquez had his studio, there were a hundred Titians, 
besides pictures by Tintoretto and Veronese and Rubens, then nearing the 
height of his career. But charcoal drawings had always been the preparation 
of these “‘colourists,”’ idealization of form was still the foundation of their 
art. Never were there patrons in greater need of idealization than the owners 
of the Prado, almost indistinguishable from one another in their lack of 
shape or colour, and trained to maintain impassive masks. In his first por- 
traits of Philip IV, of which the Prado head and shoulders in armour is 
the finest, Velazquez had striven to give shape, indeed he had re-moulded 
Philip’s pudding face until it had a crystalline clarity. But in this portrait 
of the sixteen-thirties the idealized mask has fallen from the head, even the 
silver braiding which covers the chocolate doublet and hose makes neither 
decorative pattern nor sensuous texture. There is only an outrageous 
nonchalance. 

The closest modern parallel of Velazquez is not Manet but Degas, whose 
development is very similar. Neither was capable of “histories” ; each could 
make intense and gorgeous beauty out of his keen and almost bitter per- 
ception of reality. For Velazquez there was neither ballet nor bath-tub to 
paint. In the safety of the Court he did paint the one female nude of the 
Spanish seventeenth century, the Venus in the National Gallery. But besides 
Titian’s or even Manet’s the woman is without the courage of her sex. 
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The picture is a cold experiment, not a revelation of life. Velazquez was 
bound by time and place to “histories,” and his success in these is to be 
measured by the degree to which he was able to make them frankly out of 
portrait-groups. His two masterpieces, The Surrender of Breda and Las Meninas 
are little else. 


The Queen Maria Anna was painted perhaps twenty years later. Showing 
the Queen in three-quarter-length, it is probably the picture for which she 
sat, in preparation for the full-length in the Prado Museum. It is a little 
less detailed, and shows the better, therefore, the perfect economy to 
which Velazquez finally attained. Some richness of modelling might have 
endowed the mean little features with qualities they did not possess. 
But the paint itself is thin as water-colour and they are defined only by 
the tiniest of shadows in a merciless light and by changes of value which 
are almost imperceptible in the snowy silhouette. Yet these have a precision 
and finality which give them compelling authority. It would be a regal 
portrait without its gorgeous colour. The colour makes one wonder whether 
the worst enemy of the modern painter is not the colour-merchant. He 
~ has so many colours in his stock of which Velazquez never dreamt. Here it 
is nearly all black and white, with pink, daringly shrill in the curtain 
but softer in the tablecloth, and a touch or two of scarlet. Perhaps the only 
colours used were Venetian red, burnt sienna, and a little yellow. But they 
are so brilliant, the oppositions so emphatic that the effect is dazzling. 

This is one of the most magnificent of all Veldzquez’s pictures. Nothing 
but the dirty varnish which previously obscured it could explain its being 
entered in Dr. Mayer’s catalogue (No. 498) only as “Studio work of good 
quality. . .. Perhaps by Mazo.” There can be no such reason, however, for 
the inclusion among the authentic works of the crude free copy from the 
head and shoulders recently acquired from England by Baron Thyssen ; 
still less for presenting it as the pendant to the head and shoulders of King 
Philip IV in the National Gallery, the latest and the loveliest of all the 
portraits of the King. These are by no means the only cases in which I 
disagree with Dr. Mayer’s verdict. It is sometimes given for a very superficial 
reason. For instance, The Infanta Maria Teresa in the Boston Museum is 
described as ‘In quality somewhat inferior to No. 517 [in Vienna], as can 
be seen most clearly in the treatment of the left sleeve.’’ Half of the left 
sleeve is composed of crude restoration upon a rectangular patch to the 
canvas. To prove the superiority over the Vienna version of the whole of the 
rest of the picture, the plates in this book are enough. 

The printing and the plates are good, but not the compilation. Why this 
separation of catalogue from plates, when opposite each plate is an almost 
empty page? Why different numbers for them, necessitating a double entry? 
Never was a book more in need of simple arrangement. With its more than 
six hundred items and its four hundred reproductions it includes not only 
every authentic picture but every version and variation that can be remotely 


connected with Velazquez. 
Puitip HENDY 
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FILMS 


Man Wuo Coutp Work Mrrac es. British. 
Mary or SCOTLAND. American. 

As You Lixe It. British. 

Mr. DreEeps Comes TO Town. American. 


DARWIN found in later life that he could no longer enjoy poetry and 
music as he had enjoyed them in his youth. He believed this had happened 
because for so many years he had devoted his mental energies to conceptual 
thinking. If Mr. H. G. Wells had recalled this aspect of Darwin’s life, 
he would perhaps have thought again before providing the screen version 
of his story, Man Who Could Work Miracles, with a celestial prologue and 
epilogue in which three angelic beings—‘beautiful, naked, male figures on 
horseback”’—discuss the probable results. of endowing a member of the 
insignificant human race with superhuman powers. In the preface to his 
scenario (published recently by the Cresset Press) Mr. Wells explains that 
these additions to the story are meant to “point to its larger implications,” 
and that they were introduced in order ‘‘to guard ourselves against the 
invasion (which will be fatal) during production of any weakening 
‘symbolism’ in sets, make-up, music, dialogue, or any other detail of 
production. All that must be real, real as can be, ‘actual,’ matter-of-fact, 
up to the last phase of the world catastrophe. The Frame, on the other 
hand, has to be as ‘sublime’ as music and camera can make it.”” 

I think it is a mistake to suppose that sublimity and matter-of-factness 
are opposed; only through Blake’s ‘minute particulars” can sublimity 
reveal itself to the imagination. In Mr. Wells’s cosmic scenes I find no 
trace of sublimity, nothing but cloudy rhetoric; his three Riders are 
insufferable prigs. In his scenario preface he claims that “the Frame 
could be stripped off, and the film would still remain a coherent, imaginative 
story,’ but actually the story becomes gradually more and more allegorical, 
until Fotheringay, the miracle-working draper’s assistant, builds ina moment 
a vast palace and summons to it all “the chief men who rule people,” 
together with “two hundred of the greatest bankers” in order to tell them 
that “you shan’t eat or drink, you shan’t leave this place until you’ve 
cleared up the muddle you’ve lived in and kept me in ever since I was 
born.” This is apparently Mr. Wells’s idea of a matter-of-fact climax; its 
effect is purely symbolic, hopelessly out of key with the small-town inci- 
dents, often vivid and amusing, of the earlier sequences. As a story, the 
film is helped by the quietly pointed acting of Roland Young as 
Fotheringay, by Ernest Thesiger’s superb sketch of Mr. Maydig, the 
Baptist minister, and by the clever camera work in the miracle episodes. 
It is hampered by Ralph Richardson’s over-acting as the die-hard Colonel 
Winstanley, who is turned into a pantomime caricature, and by a looseness 
of continuity which reflects, I think, Mr. Wells’s tendency to regard concrete 
detail as sugar round a conceptual pill. 
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Mary of Scotland, with Katharine Hepburn as Mary Queen of Scots, suffers 
also from the distorting pressure of conceptions on events. The conceptions 
here, however, are not sublime; they consist simply of Hollywood’s ideas 
as to the sort of historical film most likely to provide a popular “starring 
vehicle” for Miss Hepburn. There is a lot of tramping by armed men and 
skirling of bagpipes; it is meant to be sombre and romantic, but it all 
springs from conventional assumptions; there is no intelligible drama of 
character, for Miss Hepburn, virile and decisive, is almost the antithesis of 
the woman she is supposed to represent. 

I feel rather the same about As You Like It: Elisabeth Bergner is a 
wonderfully gifted actress, but she does not seem to me in the least like 
Rosalind. In many other respects this is a well-made film, sober and 
dignified ; Laurence Olivier is a first-rate Orlando, and the rest of the cast 
would do credit to any stage production. But the film’s merits are just 
those of a good stage production; very little attempt has been made to 
re-create Shakespeare in screen terms. There are a few moments which 
suggest what might be done; one of them is Duke Frederick’s interview 
with Charles, the wrestler, in a shadowy closet which embodies visually 
something of the sinister quality of Renaissance intrigue, and another is 
the “Seven Ages” soliloquy, to which Mr. Quatermaine is able to give a 
surprising new life because of the power of camera and microphone to 
isolate him from the other performers and to present his words with direct 
intimacy to the audience. I think Professor Allardyce Nicoll is right to 
argue in his recent book, Film and Theatre, that in dealing with Shakespeare 
the screen has the opportunity to call up visually some of that poetic 
under-meaning of Shakespeare’s language which modern audiences are no 
longer able to experience through their dulled ears alone. The task is 
difficult and full of pitfalls, and As You Like It, strong in verbal conceits but 
poor in poetry, is a bad subject for experiment. But unless some such 
experiment is to be attempted, why film Shakespeare at all? 

How refreshing it is to encounter, in Mr. Deeds Comes to Town, a film in 
which the dramatic effects are derived not from concepts or theatrical 
conventions but from the “‘minute particulars” of closely observed human 
life! This story of a young American from the country, who comes to New 
York to inherit a vast fortune, is not without those “larger implications” 
sought for by Mr. Wells; indeed, there runs through it a passion for social 
justice and honesty in face of crooked avarice and the reckless publicity of 
a sensation-hunting Press. But everything it has to say is said by means of 
natural incident and racy dialogue; it is a film rich in humour with strong 
dramatic moments, directed by Frank Capra with a skill marred only by 
an occasional tendency to linger too lengthily over side-issues; and Gary 
Cooper, as the young millionaire, handles to perfection, with a brilliant 


command of awkward self-reliance, the part of his life. 
CHARLES Davy 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


TO see a scholar carrying out a big task at full length and with every 
advantage which wide knowledge, enthusiasm, energy, and circumstance 
can give him, is always delightful. Mr. W. S. Lewis, of Farmington, Con- 
necticut, has many friends in England, who watch with enjoyment and 
admiration his labours to discover every available fact about Horace Walpole, 
his library, his collections, his writings, his correspondence, and every 
other aspect of his career. When Mr. Lewis has finished, it seems likely that 
Walpole and his doings will have been examined, and made known to the 
world, with a minuteness and intensiveness which can hardly before have 
been equalled—even in the realm of Johnsonian study. To keep our interest 
whetted, until the day comes when he publishes his projected edition of 
Walpole’s correspondence, Mr. Lewis has had the happy thought of con- 
tinuing, as a medium for printing any suitably self-contained section of 
Walpoliana, the series of Miscellaneous Antiquities which Walpole himself 
began with two volumes, both issued at Strawberry Hillin 1772. Mr. Lewis 
added Volume III to the series in 1927—and I suppose that a series which 
comes to life again after an interval of one hundred and fifty-five years is 
unique in bibliography. Other volumes have followed, some issued in 
England, some in America, some quite large (like the collected edition of 
Walpole’s Fugitive Verses, which appeared in 1931), others quite small, 
like the eleventh (and most recent) volume, The Duchess of Portland’s 
Museum. 

This Mr. Lewis has just issued privately, through the Grolier Club, 
the famous American association of bibliophiles—and he has been kind 
enough to send me acopy. The booklet contains Walpole’s description of 
the private museum of the Duchess of Portland (1714-1785), who in 
childhood was Matthew Prior’s “noble, lovely, little Peggy,’ and is the 
person whose name we speak when we mention “the Portland Vase.” 
The manuscript of Walpole’s account covers four sides of a quarto sheet 
and is inserted in his copy of the sale catalogue of the Duchess’s museum, 
which was dispersed in 1786. This book now belongs to Mr. Lewis. Ninety 
per cent of the Duchess’s collection consisted of natural history specimens, 
but she also had books, pictures, coins, jewels, china, and many other things. 
Those who are interested in the history of collecting and connoisseurship will 
be grateful to Mr. Lewis for putting Walpole’s manuscript into type—even 
that of a privately printed edition. 


MESSRS. DULAU & CO. have moved their bookshop from Stafford 
Street (where they have been for the last few years) to number 29, Dover 
Street, London, W.1. This old-established firm, besides dealing in miscel- 
laneous old and modern books, has long specialized in works on natural 
history, notably botany. 

I. A. WILLIAMS 


— 
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BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 


BRIGHTNESS, the twin-sister of Clearness, and one of the aims of any 
printer who cares about the quality of his work, has of late assumed a new 
importance. Newspapers of every degree of age and dignity—centenarians 
like The Times, nonagenarians like The Tablet and the ever-youthful Punch, 
the staid Times Literary Supplement, and many more—have sought—not 
always with complete success—to touch up and renew their typographic 
features and faces. ‘And now The London Mercury! . . . But it is the jobbing 
printer who has a special call to give gaiety to his work; and I would direct 
the student of such printing to a little show of modern commercial work 
which is now being held at the Victoria and Albert Museum. There is 
first of all an interesting display of book-jackets, most of them solemnly 
labelled, “English 20th Century.” The jacket offers a brilliant field for every 
kind of exercise and adventure in graphic art, provided the artist will study 
intelligently the various ways and methods of reproduction and colour- 
printing. It is sad that what is often the best and gayest feature in the pro- 
duction of a volume should of its nature be the first to suffer and perish from 
wear and tear. Quis custodiet ipsum custodem? Who shall find a way to protect 
the wrapper? It is well that the Victoria and Albert Museum, that alms- 
house of what is best in the arts and crafts, should take the best examples 
into its keeping. 

But the main interest of the little exhibition will be found, perhaps, in the 
endeavour to show how “modern commercial typography reflects develop- 
ments in other arts, especially architecture and photography.” Especially 
in the latter; for photography has been used freely in these specimens, not 
merely for the reproduction of the artists’ pictures and designs but as an 
element in the designs themselves, being blended by “photomontage”’ with 
the graphic work. And here we see applied all sorts of tricks of the photo- 
graphic trades—negative printing, double printing, and especially distortion. 
Perhaps the prevailing note in the exhibits, apart from the use of photo- 
graphy, is a kind of revolt against anything that savours of tradition in such 
things as lay-out, margins, lettering, or decoration, and an appetency for 
whatever novelty may be borrowed from current fashions in abstract art— 
especially from the left. One of the show-cases has been especially arranged 
to show that tendency. There is the influence of Cubism, for example, which 
in painting dates from 1910; of ‘““Constructionism,” which began in Russia 
in 1917; and now we have “‘Surrealism.”’ 


SURREALISM IN PRINTING 

TO appreciate the character and merit of this latest turn in printing, let 
us inquire just what Surrealism means. As a movement it began some 
fourteen years since in France, where it succeeded Dadaism, which, I 
remember, had its brief vogue soon after The London Mercury was founded. 
Dada became dead as the Dodo; and Surrealism stepped into its shoes, or 
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into heads left empty by its demise. André Breton, one of the prophets of 
Surrealism, defines it as “Pure psychic automatism, by which it is intended 
to express verbally, or in writing, or by other means the real process of 
thought. Thought’s dictation, in the absence of all control exercised by the 
reason and outside all aesthetic and moral preoccupation.” That is just 
nonsense; for that by which anything is intended is not automatism. But 
the definition is apt enough, for Surrealism when analysed is just Fantastic 
Nonsense. It is the negation of reason, and the exaltation in art and life of 
such things as dreams are made of, which it is bad psychology to call 
“thought.” If one of Mr. Harold Curwen’s clever artists were to portray 
his own nightmare in all its details, and Mr. Curwen were to print it, artist 
and printer together would achieve a Surrealistic masterpiece. To call 
Surrealism Fantastic Nonsense is not to deny it a quite legitimate place in 
printing or in anything else. Mr. Gascoyne, to whose Short Survey of Surrealism 
I have gone for its definition, tells us that there is a very strong Surrealist 
element in Shakespeare, Marlowe, Swift, Blake, Edward Lear, and Lewis 
Carroll. I now know on Mr. Gascoyne’s authority that we were Surrealists 
in our Victorian nursery when we cut up all sorts of pictures and pasted 
the scraps haphazard on screens and cupboard doors. In the Surrealist 
jargon that is called “collage.” And there is room, doubtless, for the same 
kind of thing—for the fanciful or fantastic—in occasional printing. But 
why call Surrealistic what is just Fantastic Nonsense? And it may be very 
good Nonsense, too. 


FACSIMILES OF RARE BOOKS* 


THE camera renders a more scholarly service to printing in the unique or 
rare texts which are now made available to students in photographic 
facsimile. We have here two Spanish incunabula, of which the only surviving 
copies are now at the British Museum, printed by Emery Walker on 
Batchelor paper from zincographic blocks. They are specimens from ‘‘a very 
rare period in the early history of Toledo printing’; and if not of any 
high literary quality are notable among the Spanish books of the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella written by men high in the favour of those sovereigns. 
The three facsimiles issued by the Shakespeare Society for the current year 
were printed by the Replika method at Messrs. Lund Humphries’s Press at 
Bradford. Two of them at least—that against Tobacco and The View of 
Fraunce—have an interest wider than that of mere literary research. 


* Fray Ambrosio Montesino: Coplas sobre Diversas Devociones » Méisterios de nuestra santa 
Fe Catélica; and, El Commendador Roman: Coplas de la Pasién con la Resurreccién. With an 
Introduction by H. ‘Thomas. The British Museum. 

Shakespeare Association Facsimiles: No. 11. Work for Chimny-sweepers; A warning for 
Tabacconists. Describing the pernicious vse of Tabacco, no lesse pleasant then profitable for all sorts 
to reade. 1602. With an Introduction by S. H. Atkins. No. 12. The Ile of Guls. Written by 
John Day. 1606. With an Introduction by G. B. Harrison. No. 13. The View of Fraunce. 
1604. With an Introduction by W. P. Barrett. Milford. 6s. each. 
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SATYRANE AMONG THE AUTHORS 
By Edmund Blunden 


COLERIDGE’S MISCELLANEOUS 
CRITICISM. Editéd by Thomas 
Middleton Raysor. Constable. 24s. 

The scattered opinions of Coleridge, 

spoken or written, on literary as well as 

other subjects, began to be rescued and 
exhibited long before his death. After it 
the attempt was made to organize them, 

and Table Talk in particular became a 

standard work; but there was still plenty 

for the discoverers and gleaners, notably 
in the margins and fly-leaves of books 
which had been in Coleridge’s hands. 

One who knew Coleridge for half a cen- 

-tury described those marginalia as “in 

matter oftentimes, and almost in quantity 

not unfrequently, vying with the originals” 
that inspired them. What has been their 
general fortune until now? The biblio- 

graphical writings of Professor J. L. 

Haney supply a detailed answer, from 

which it is easily seen that Coleridge’s 

marginalia have so far defied satisfactory 
and single editorship. They have remained 

a book “‘to dream of.” 

Aided by Professor Haney’s census of 
Coleridge the Commentator, Mr. Raysor in 
his new publication has sought to assemble 
the marginalia which contain criticism of 
literature. This endeavour is not the whole 
of his design, the volume being in a sense 
a continuation of his work in Coleridge’s 
Shakespearean Criticism; but more of that 
in a moment. The marginalia are the chief 
attraction, at any rate to the present 
reviewer. What has Mr. Raysor contrived 
to set before us, beyond what we could 
get without much trouble already? The 
principal novelties are some notes from 
manuscript found in sets of Anderson’s 
British Poets, and some in the 1823-1825 


edition of Scott’s novels. These are the 
most substantial additions ; but Mr. Raysor 
has had some success in other directions. 
If in his fresh examination of Coleridge’s 
copies of Ben Jonson and Beaumont and 
Fletcher he brings off little beyond minor 
corrections of the familiar paragraphs, yet 
he prints for the first time or he collects 
from more or less elusive printings quite 
considerable remarks on Gulliver’s Travels, 
Donne’s poems and letters, Warton’s 
edition of Milton’s minor poems, Samuel 
Daniel, Fuller’s Worthies, Pepys, The Fool 
of Quality, Galt’s The Provost, and Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets. 

Another conspicuous objective in Mr. 
Raysor’s book is the best possible text of all 
that seems to survive from Coleridge’s 
Lectures given in 1818; and in this depart- 
ment as elsewhere he has desired to 
correct what H. N. Coleridge printed in 
the Literary Remains. Here and there he has 
got the better of H. N.C.; he brings to 
light, for example, a long passage on 
allegory which was only represented in 
brief in Literary Remains. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he is reduced to, say, dropping 
H. N. C.’s footnotes. He is able to supple- 
ment Literary Remains with one or two 
accounts of lectures from The Tatler of 
1831—not unfamiliar to the Coleridge 
enthusiast but conveniently reprinted 
thus. H. H. Carwardine’s report of the 
lecture on ““The Gothic Mind” is also given, 
as in Thomas Ashe’s popular old edition 
of these disquisitions, though H. N. 
Coleridge knew nothing of it. 

In addition to these materials, the 
Miscellaneous Criticism comprises marginalia 
from Literary Remains, often without altera- 
tion; a series of MS. brevities found in 
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Rann’s Shakespeare, 1786, too late for 
Mr. Raysor’s former volumes ; the reviews 
of The Mysteries of Udolpho and other Gothic 
romances which Mr. Garland Greever 
identified and published in his book on 
W. L. Bowles ; memoranda, available else- 
where but newly collated, from the Crabb 
Robinson papers; and nearly 40 pages, 
shorn of most of H.N.C.’s notes, from 
Table Talk, 1835. The presence of the last 
mentioned must strike the reader as 
carrying the business too far, or not far 
enough. Open the floodgates thus—and 
what can be stopping the inrush of excerpts 
from The Friend, Anima Poetae, the Letters, 
the appurtenances of the Poetical Works, 
indeed almost all Coleridge? 

Meanwhile, he tells us that he has 
deliberately excluded a certain number of 
critical notes, as being “‘trivialities never 
intended for the press” or not falling 
within his definition of literary criticism. 
The effect is that his work, with all its 
interest and value, cannot be consulted 
with real confidence as “‘a body of criti- 
cism”’ ; it will be respected but not always 
blessed. He who wishes to find readily the 
wicked, witty comments on Southey’s 
Joan of Arc, or the pleasant ones on White’s 
Selborne, or what Coleridge said on Darley’s 
Sylvia or on Hartley Coleridge’s writings, 
or many things of the sort, will still have 
to refer to detached publications. Mr. 
Raysor’s miscellany leaves the question of 
the marginalia to some other solver. 

So much for the scope of this collection ; 
it remains to speak of its quality—but of 
Coleridge as a critic not much will now 
be first revealed except in the variety of 
his contacts and the quantity of his 
resources. Whether he is uttering his views 
officially or gossiping intimately, he is the 
same immensely capable thinker, and 
powerful to relate the topic of the moment 
to a study of human life as a whole. He 
was marvelled at by his acquaintances for 
the extent of his reading, and his memory 
of what he had read; yet his criticism 
cannot be justly called bookish. It may 
frequently be technical, for Coleridge was 
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a scholar who enjoyed the dexterities of the © 
Schools. He finds it comfortable at fre- 
quent intervals to make out his meaning 
with Latin and Greek (and his Greek 
script is not so invincible as some of his 
transcribers fancy it). Even in this he is 
original; his use of the ancient languages ~ 
is that of the modern mind. 

The signs of his learnedness are every- 
where in his criticism, but the vigour of 
his common experience and his watch on 
theworldabouthim are quiteasobservable. 
They energized his expression until his 
critical work stands in the province of 
creative prose—at once a profound in- 
struction and an entertainment. The notes 
on Warton’s Milton, which Mr. Drink- 
water published in these pages ten years 
ago, are an obvious example; but there 
are many. Incidentally Coleridge betrays 
quite a Johnsonian mischievousness to- 
wards Scotchmen, as in this note on 
Donne’s metre: 


To read Dryden, Pope, etc., you need only 
count syllables; but to read Donne you must 
measure time, and discover the time of each 
word by the sense of passion. I would ask no 
surer test of a Scotchman’s substratum (for 
the turf-cover of pretension they all have) 
than to make him read Donne’s satires 
aloud. If he made manly metre of them and 
yet strict metres, then,—why, then he wasn’t 
a Scotchman, or his soul was geographically 
slandered by his body’s first appearing there. 


Perhaps Coleridge said something of the 
kind to Carlyle, or perhaps he did not 
speak of the Life of Schiller in the right 
tune; there is nothing about it in the 
Miscellaneous Criticism, yet we can hardly 
suppose that Coleridge with his unfailing 
passion for Schiller did not read it. Apart 
from Scott’s novels, the section on 
Nineteenth-Century Literature here does 
not yield many of Coleridge’s impressions 
of contemporary books. The notes on 
Scott, mixing praise and blame, are 
exceedingly keen, though not so over- 
whelming as the analysis of Scott’s poetry 
in one of Coleridge’s letters. For the rest 
(apart from Table Talk) we get a careful 
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though friendly estimate of Barry Corn- 
wall’s poems, a declaration in favour of 
Galt’s novels (as “‘second only to Sir. W. 
Scott in technique”), and the little 
encomiums and cautions written in the 
Sonnets of Charles Tennyson. Mr. Raysor 
was examining these in the British 
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Museum copy when he had word of 
another copy also annotated, in practically 
the same way, by S. T. C. It will probably 
be found that not Coleridge only sometimes 
transcribed his own marginalia thus, but 
that others took the trouble to enrich 
their copies with his gaieties and gravities. 


OUR OWN TIMES 


GREAT BRITAIN: EMPIRE AND 
COMMONWEALTH. By J. A. Spen- 
der. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to 

write a history of the last fifty years, as 

Mr. Spender has done in his new book, 

is a philanthropist whose rewards, what- 

ever they are, will never be proportionate 
to his labour. Lawyers are much better 
served in their trumpery affairs than the 
average citizen on the weighty matters 
on which he has to decide. If any lawyer 
wants to know exactly what was the 
decision on the respective rights of Jones 
and Smith in a rating appeal, he wiil have 
no difficulty in finding out; he will have 

a choice of digests, reports, and commen- 

taries. But let the voter try to find out what 

Lord Rosebery’s opinion was of the En- 

tente Treaty with France or exactly how the 

Coalition Government came to beformed in 

1931, and he may have to spend days in 

the file rooms before he satisfies himself. 
One cannot guarantee that he will find 

the answer to all his questions in Mr. 

Spender’s book. Even goo pages will not 

contain everything that he may want to 

know about contemporary political his- 

‘tory; only an elaborate annual digest with 

references to all the documents would give 

him that; and, with all respect to the 

Annual Register, there is no one who finds 

it worth while to take the trouble for the 

plain citizen that is systematically taken 
to illuminate minute points of law. But 
at any rate he is far more likely to find 
what he wants in Mr. Spender than in any 
book his father had or in Justin McCarthy’s 

History of his times. And how simple and 

elementary the history of a hundred years 

ago was compared with that of the last 


fifty years! The First Reform Bill was 
nearer to William the Conqueror than 
politics to-day are to those of 1886. - 
Nearly everyone could find fault with Mr. 
Spender both for what he has put in and for 
what he has left out, but when one con- 
siders the overwhelming mass of material 
and the magnitude and subtlety of the 
changes in this period, one must gratefully 
acknowledge the industry, the orderliness, 
and the judgment displayed in his work. 
The other need of contemporary history 
is that it should enable us to trace the 
development of an idea in which we are 
interested or to get a better perspective 
of our own problems. Here praise of Mr. 
Spender’s book must be qualified. It is 
written very definitely from one political 
point of view, that ofa faithful party man. 
Throughout the greater part of the period 
covered Mr. Spender has been a contro- 
versial journalist, often in intimate touch 
with his party leaders, and he makes no 
attempt to conceal his party allegiance. 
Wisely; for impartiality on the events of 
such a period would make a very dull 
book. Nor is Mr. Spender’s the type of 
mind that understands another point of 
view than his own without an effort. He is 
essentially a moderate and middle man 
in all things, and extremists have natural 
sympathies and contact with their opposites 
that are denied to the balanced folk in 
the centre. He appreciates the point of 
view of moderate Conservatives far better 
than that of the original or extreme men 
of his own party. Over a great part of this 
period party controversy was exceedingly 
bitter, and though he takes good care to 
exhibit his own party in sympathy with 
the angels, it is just to say that at any rate 
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he understands the other side and is 
careful to put its case. 

Mr. Spender is always urbane, very 
sparing of harsh adjectives, and prefers 
to attribute the best rather than the 
highest motives. But let a politician, 
Liberal or Conservative, leave the broad 
high road of party convention, and take 
to exploring fresh routes or start an 
original idea of his own, and his sympathy 
becomes at best tolerance. Two such 
men were Joseph Chamberlain and Lloyd 
George, both Radicals and amongst the 
most formative if not the greatest men of 
their time; and it is obvious that he likes 
neither. There is much to like in Mr. 
Spender’s section on the war; he is a 
master of lucid and eloquent summary of 
complicated affairs. But he sees no quality 
in Mr. Lloyd George but that of the dema- 
gogue; and at times the controversies 
between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George, between Westerners and 
Easterners, seem almost to become the 
main subject of the war. The war as it 
was fought on the western front tends to 
become the natural and inevitable way in 
which it had to be fought, and Mr. Lloyd 
George is damned for wanting to find 
better and shorter ways to victory. The 
same tendency, though it is less un- 
friendly, is shown in his treatment of 
Chamberlain. He gives the impression 
of thinking more of the forms and the 
manners of politics than of their substance, 
and this fault impairs the value of the 
book for the student of political ideas. 

Mr. Spender is known as a diligent and 
discerning student of foreign policy, and 
it is in the chapters on the evolution of 
our policy from “splendid isolation’”’ to 
alliance that his best and most distinctive 
quality as a writer comes out. He gives 
Joseph Chamberlain his proper place as 
the originator of change in our foreign, 
as in our fiscal, policy, and though he is 
an admirer of Grey as Foreign Minister 
he does not make a hero of him and sees 
his faults. His analysis of foreign affairs is 
indeed so good and often so subtle that it 
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seems a pity that its effectiveness should 
be spoilt to some extent by its interruption 
by other subjects. His method is roughly 
chronological, though not year by year, 
and he has written a separate study of 
European politics. This is a book that is 
meant to be read continuously and not 
studied in separate subjects, and Mr. 
Spender’s narrative progresses with a 
singularly smooth and distinguished gait. 

Sometimes, however, Mr. Spender de- 
parts from the chronological order of 
events, especially in the post-war period. 
He treats the domestic issues of this period 
in a section separately from the issues of 
League, Empire, and Commonwealth. 
As was to be expected from one who was 
a member of the Milner Commission, 
the problem of Egypt provides him with 
a very interesting chapter in this section; 
but his rather sceptical view of the future 
of the mandate in Palestine shows some 
lack of constructive political imagination. 
Perhaps this lack is characteristic generally 
of his ethical and fastidious school of 
political thought. 

The final section of the book he calls a 
“commentary”; and here he takes up 
certain subjects that have managed to 
get left behind in the press of the earlier 
narrative. There are two chapters on 
Labour and Economics before and after 
the war which are very carefully written; 
and another chapter on the Departure 
from Free Trade, in which, though he 
remains loyal to Free Trade, he admits 
that our prosperity in 1935 compared with 
a world struggling with adversity ‘‘seemed 
to justify the claim of the Government 
that its Protectionist policy hadsucceeded.”” 
But he warns us that this prosperity is 
due to the expansion of the home market, 
which may be reaching saturation point. 

There is a chapter on Art and Litera- 
ture and a final chapter on Past and 
Future. Both show subtlety, balance, and 
judgment; but one could wish that Mr. 
Spender would sometimes bring himself to 
be more provocative. 
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TO SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 
By Lord Eustace Percy, M.P. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE. By Sir 

Stafford Cripps. Victor Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
My Dear Cripps, 

I hope I may be allowed to put this 
review in the form of a letter. It is perhaps 
a mistake for political opponents to review 
each other’s books; if they do so, it had 
better be in a form which testifies to their 
personal respect for each other. 

Your book, if I may say so, is an essay, 
not in politics, but in theology. You 
believe that the cause of war is economic 
competition, and the cause of economic 
competition is private property. Having 
formulated that dogma, you have no need 
to formulate a policy. Remove the cause, 
and the effect will automatically disappear. 
Surrender all property to the national 
State, and the national State will then 
be free, with other like-minded States, to 
set up an international board. The terms 
of reference to that board will simply be 
to organize all international exchanges of 
goods and services on the basis of com- 
plementary instead of competitive trade. 

Nor need you argue. Property-owners, 
being inherently corrupt, cannot be con- 
vinced. Your only fear is that those who 
own no property may lack the courage to 
confiscate. Therefore, the faithful remnant 
of Israel must be adjured to smite and 
spare not. Your book is not addressed to 
anyone who is not already a Marxist. 
Anyone else will feel, after he has read your 
first few pages, that he has strayed, so to 
speak, into the wrong political meeting. 
He will be shocked by exaggerations and 
distortions, by statements of supposed fact 
which will strike him as positively untrue. 
And this impression will only be confirmed 
if he turns to the second half of the book, 
where Mr. Michael Foot has assembled his 
collection of pieces justificatives. 

Now, I’m a bit of a theologian myself, 
but a theology like this starts under heavy 
handicaps. Your fellow-countrymen are 
ready for sacrifice. Literally, they would 


give anything to be assured of peace. 
And they are not sunk in old prejudices; 
on the contrary, they are crying out for 
political originality. But your theology has 
no use for their unselfishness and makes 
no response to their expectancy. They 
have long felt, with you, that the British 
Empire, with all its wealth and territory, 
must make a large contribution to the 
needs of less fortunate peoples. The 
question is: what contribution? And that 
question you do not even pretend to 
answer. Your programme goes no farther 
than a committee whose terms of reference 
are a platitude. Everyone wants trade to 
be complementary; in fact, trade cannot 
be anything else. Competition is not a way 
of trading, any more than a competitive 
examination for the Civil Service is a way 
of administering public business. So you 
leave your fellow-countrymen precisely 
where they started, eager to purchase 
peace, but unable to find any shop where 
it is stocked. 

The reason why your theology is thus 
inconclusive is, of course, that it does not 
cover the facts. It ignores the central fact 
that Great Britain is not merely a nation 
of capitalists—she is a capitalist nation. 
When you have nationalized all property, 
she will still be the possessor of vast capital 
assets overseas, sterling loans in her 
Dominions and in South America, land 
and mines in her Colonies, and so on. On 
these she draws interest in the form of raw 
materials and foodstuffs. To what extent 
is she to cancel these claims to tribute, 
or to what extent can she perhaps transfer 
them to industrial countries like Germany, 
which possess hardly any assets of this 
kind? This is the economic reality behind 
Germany’s colonial claims; it is with that 
reality that a genuinely radical statesman- 
ship will have to deal; but it finds no place 
in your plan. 

And this gap in your thinking is fatal to 
your theology, even as an abstract argu- 
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ment. You put your faith in the property- 
less workers who are free from the corrup- 
tion of the “‘profit motive” ; but national- 
ization will give them collectively a profit 
motive of gigantic dimensions. No one 
doubts that the relatively high standard of 
living of the wage-earner in this country 
has, in the past, been based upon these 
tributes. Are they to be corrupted by the 
vested interests over which they will thus 
acquire control, or is real control to be 
withheld from them? And, if you con- 
template an economic dictatorship by 
incorruptible saints—but I need not press 
the argument farther. 

Yet I must press it one step farther. For 
you do at least indicate quite clearly what 
your new British Government will not do 
with its wealth. It will not place any of 
it at the disposal of the German people. 
Your new economic Church of Geneva, 
like Calvin’s, will be restricted to those 
nations who accept your Confession of 
Faith and adopt your Book of Discipline. 
No Fascist communicant will be admitted. 
Within that Church will be the relative 
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‘“‘abundance”’ of goods held in common, 
and its members will be told that they will 
enjoy far greater abundance when they 
succeed in converting the heretical nations 
outside the fold. Not profit, of course; but 
abundance! My dear Cripps, you begin 
your book by appealing to the Christian 
faith. Will you not forget, for a moment, 
your political terms of art, and go back to 
the source of your theology and mine? 
“From whence come wars and fightings 
among you? ... Ye lust, and have not: 
ye kill, and desire to have, and cannot 
obtain.”’ Your new world is to be free from 
“profit” ; will it be free from the “desire 
to have’? Will there be less “‘lust” in it 
when you have taught the democracies of 
Europe to wage a holy war for the attain- 
ment of economic power? Or are you call- 
ing men once more, as so many theological 
politicians and political theologians have 
called them in the past, to a “‘Struggle for 
Peace” in which they will have the struggle 
but not the peace? 
Yours sincerely, 
EvustTacEe Percy 


THE BALFOUR BIOGRAPHY 
By R. G. K. Ensor 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. By his 
niece, Blanche E. C. Dugdale. Vol. I. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 

This first volume of a _ long-expected 

biography raises the question whether 

the best person to write a statesman’s life 
is the member of his family who knew 
him best. The risks run are obvious; for 
the task requires many qualities—literary 
brilliance, historical and_ biographical 
craftsmanship, and a wide knowledge of 
political and social history—which can 
only rarely happen to be found within the 
family circle. The experiment has been 
made often enough, and it usually fails; 
the all-round success of Lady Gwendolen 

Cecil in her biography of Lord Salisbury 

must be accounted the exception rather 

than the rule. It probably, however, 
motived the choice of a biographer for 


Lord Salisbury’s famous nephew. For in 
the later years of his life, Mrs. Dugdale, 
the favourite niece, had stood to her uncle 
in relations of confidence somewhat similar 
to those in which Lady Gwendolen Cecil 
had served and supported her father. And 
where purely personal knowledge avails 
the biographer, her touch is excellent. It 
is on the sides calling for documentation 
that she is less adequate. In politics 
particularly she misses too much. 

Here are two instances. The first is a 
flat mistake. On p. 202 she prints a draft 
letter (dated November 1888) from Balfour 
to Salisbury about the Leadership of the 
Commons. Discussing the possibility of 
bringing Lord Hartington and Sir Henry 
James into the Cabinet and making 
Hartington Leader of the House, Balfour 
begins his objections thus: ‘‘(1) We shall 
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lose Bury certainly; Rossendale possibly. 
An inauspicious inauguration of a new 
regime !’’ Mrs. Dugdale footnotes the first 
sentence: ‘‘Pending by-elections.’? Now 
this is blind guessing ; the least attempt to 
verify would have shown that no by-elec- 
tion was pending in either constituency. 
But there is worse. In fact, Rossendale was 
Hartington’s constituency; Bury was 
James’s. Both were unsafe seats, which 
would scarcely survive their holders join- 
‘ing the Government; and other seats 
could not easily be found for Liberal 
Unionists. This had already been one of 
the reasons why Hartington refused Salis- 
bury’s offers of the Premiership in 1886 and 
1887. It was a standing obstacle to Liberal 
Unionist participation in the second 
Salisbury Cabinet; and when, in 1895, the 
two men joined the third, Hartington had 
succeeded to his peerage and James was 
given one. Such was the real point of 
Balfour’s remark ; and no one familiar—as 
- his biographer ought to be—with the Lives 
of Salisbury, Devonshire, and James, could 
stumble over it for a moment. 

The other instance is one of bad judg- 
ment; it shows, not ignorance of materials, 
but failure to utilize materials certainly 
known. In Balfour’s own Chapters of 
Autobiography, edited six years ago by Mrs. 
Dugdale herself, not the least valuable 
item of the treasure in which the book 
abounds is a letter of April 8, 1880, from 
Balfour to Salisbury, reporting a long 
discourse which Lord Beaconsfield (then 
still Prime Minister, though already de- 
feated at the polls) had that day delivered 
to him in Downing Street, with the obvious 
intention that it should be transmitted by 
nephew to uncle. This followed a meeting 
a few days earlier (also recorded in the 
Autobiography), when Balfour on returning 
to Hatfield victorious from his own contest 
had found the Prime Minister standing at 
the north door. The Hatfield episode, 
which had little value but picturesqueness, 
is here dwelt on; the Downing Street one 
is wholly ignored. Yet politically the latter 
is far more important, not only for the 
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extreme interest of Beaconsfield’s counsels 
(from some of which Salisbury in 1894-5 
and Balfour in 1906-9 very distinctly 
departed) but because it shows that Bal- 
four already by then counted as of suffi- 
cient importance to be the medium of 
intimate and weighty communications 
from the Prime Minister to his uncle. 
After such omissions it would have been 
too much to expect Mrs. Dugdale to bring 
in the significant touch in Beaconsfield’s 
letter to Lady Bradford of the following 
August 25th: “I am very tired, having 
walked too much and too far with Arthur 
Balfour for my equerry, who piloted me to the 
House of Commons.’ Yet recordslike that are 
what enrich biography. 

These shortcomings must be recorded, 
not for the sake of disparaging Mrs. 
Dugdale’s work—which on the purely 
human side is often charming and rewards 
the reader—but as a possible explanation 
of the curious fact that, whereas Balfour’s 
Autobiography (only going to 1885) is 
crammed full of meat for the historian, 
this first volume of his Life contains 
remarkably little that is valuable in that 
way. When we notice how the biographer 
has failed to do justice to the published 
material in the Autobiography, we may 
fairly suspect that the unpublished Balfour 
papers have fared no better, and hope 
that some day other hands may re-explore 
them with more fruitful results. Probably 
in her second volume, which will be more 
contemporary with her own experience of 
politics, we may expect a wider political 
sense from Mrs. Dugdale herself. 

It is not only on the political side that 
her range tends to be somewhat narrow. 
Let us take a single example on the social 
side. She records Balfour’s intimacy in 
early manhood with the Gladstone and 
Lyttelton families—that famous clan, over 
a score strong, of the children of Mrs. 
Gladstone and Lady Lyttelton. She tells 
us that the clan “‘possessed an ebullient 
vitality which the Balfours lacked. Rollick- 
ing spirits, boisterous jokes, and chaff, were 
rather new to Balfour.’’ That may be true, 
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but, curiously, it was not how he looked 
to the clan. Of the two members of it to 
whom he paid mostattention—Mary Glad- 
stone and Mary (May) Lyttelton—the 
former has left a diary, which Mrs. 
Dugdale almost ignores, but which throws 
vivid lights on Balfour between the ages 
of twenty-two and twenty-eight. To Mary 
Gladstone he seemed anything but lacking 
in ebullience or boisterousness. On the 
contrary he surprised by those very 
qualities ; the epithet which she repeatedly 
uses about him is “‘uproarious,”’ and what 
she records of his doings fits it. 

The same diary makes it pretty clear 
(though Mrs. Dugdale does not mention 
it), that there was a possibility at one 
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stage of Balfour’s becoming Gladstone’s — 


son-in-law. But eventually his disposition 
became fixed on May Lyttelton, whose — 
early death in 1875, just after he had 
decided to propose to her, was a lifelong 
grief. Mrs. Dugdale’s account of this 
episode is admirable in its general hand- 
ling, yet even here sheseemsto make a slip. 
She tells us that May Lyttelton had been 
engaged once before, and the man had 
died. But the fact, apparently (so much 
more curious and tragic), is that she had 
twice before been engaged and _ both 
men had died. At least, that is averred by 
Mary Gladstone’s editor, Mrs. Master- 
man; who, being a Lyttelton herself, 
ought to know. 


THE SIGN ON THE BROW 


STORIES OF THREE DECADES. By 
Thomas Mann. Secker and Warburg. 
ros. 6d. 

“‘An autobiography, as it were, in the 

guise of fable.’’ That is how Thomas 

Mann describes the complete collection 

of his short stories here presented in one 

volume—a collection which includes ten 
never before available in English and the 
fragment of an unfinished novel, Felix 

Krull. The definition indicates his own 

appreciation of the peculiar characteristic 

of his work—that sense of separateness 
from common humanity which is at once 

a joy and a tribulation to the artist. It is 

not the priggish didacticism of a Thack- 

eray, determined to make his own voice 
heard above the babble of the players, 
but rather the tortured self-awareness of 
one who deplores the distance which 
talent has set between himself and the 
crowd. When he makes this self-conscious- 
ness the subject of a story, Thomas Mann 
is at his best. In the more objective tales, 
it is apt to cloud his vision. Thus Tonio 

Kroger, that infinitely sad portrait of an 

author, is perhaps the supreme example 

of his art. Tonto Kréger is the history of an 
artistic development. One sees the little 

German boy, already an artist in spirit, 


profoundly devoted to his boisterous and 


‘ 


simple-minded school friend, Hans, who ~ 


likes yet fears and is bored by him in 
return ; desperately in love with the golden- 
haired little girl, Ingeborg, who dances so 
well, who laughs at him for his clumsiness, 
and who thinks of him not at all. Already, 
he is learning his hard lesson. 


And then, with knowledge, its torment and 
its arrogance, came solitude; because he 
could not endure the blithe and innocent 
with their darkened understanding, while 
they in turn were troubled by the sign on his 
brow. But his love of the word kept growing 
sweeter and sweeter . . . for he used to say 
. . . that knowledge of the soul would un- 
failingly make us melancholy if the pleasures 
of expression did not keep us alert and of 
good cheer. 


Yet although he cannot suffer the simple 
and unaware, he continues to love them. 
He is, as his Russian friend Elizabeta tells 


him many years after, a bourgeois manqué_ 


a person who would have liked to go 
through life happily, without knowing 
what he felt or expressing what he knew. 
He has the nostalgic intellectual admira- 
tion for people who play football, who 


drink and dance and sing and are happy 


in crowds, who follow pursuits rather 
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than ideas; fair-haired, beautiful people, 
healthy, stupid, despicable, splendid, the 
unmoved objects of passionate hatred and 
passionate love. As he grows up, Tonio 
Kréger learns to discipline his nostalgia. 
A middle-aged man, he visits Denmark, 
and there sees the prototypes of Hans and 
Ingeborg, happy together, proud and 
unself-conscious, as far removed from hirn 
as ever, and he takes up the burden of his 
separateness and goes home to write. 

This sense of isolation is a clue to much 
of the writing of Thomas Mann. One 
experiences it again in Death in Venice, 
that clever, repulsive story of the late, 
sudden love ofa lonely, self-contained man 
of letters for a young boy to whom he never 
speaks. A few days before he dies (of 
cholera or of love?) Aschenbach thinks of 
Plato. “‘But detachment, Phaedrus, and pre- 
occupation with form lead to intoxication and 
desire, they may lead the noblest among us to 
Srightful emotional excesses, which his own 
stern cult of the beautiful would make him the 
first to condemn.”’ 

The idea of separateness is exploited in 
many different ways. It is seen in The 
Hungry and The Infant Prodigy, further 
studies of the artistic temperament. It 
illuminates the horrible tales of the 
physically disfigured in love with the 
beautiful such as Little Herr Friedemann 
and Little Lizzy; the studies of the religious 
fanatic in Fiorenza and Gladius Dei; the 
revelation of the abuse of sudden power 
by the despised in Tobias Mindernickel; the 
fable ofan artistic idler (The Dilettante) who 
fell between two stools. Some of these 
stories are marred by a fierce morbidity. 
Their author is so much revolted by the 
disgusting that he cannot assign it to its 
proper place. But in the tales which deal 
directly with the artist, this revulsion has 
been overcome. Too much aware, perhaps, 
of his own superiority to be a really great 
writer, Thomas Mann has yet, through that 
very awareness, given us one of the most 
moving studies of the lonely intellectual 
that literature contains. 


V. M. L. Scorr 
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THE PHILOSOPHIC 
TEMPER 


OBITER SCRIPTA: LECTURES, ES- 
SAYS, AND REVIEWS. By George 
Santayana. Edited by Justus Buchler 
and Benjamin Schwartz. Constable. tos. 

The editors have collected a number of 

papers, covering some thirty years of the 

author’s long career. In spite of the 
diversity of subjects, the book has unity. 

Everything in it manifests that admirable 

philosophical temper which is the out- 

standing character of all Mr. Santayana’s 
work, Unfortunately his style is sometimes 
more polished than lucid. 

In an imaginary conversation in Limbo, 
Socrates is made to say, ““The barbarians 
before and after us have surpassed us in 
range and volume of imagination; but 
they only overwhelmed and harassed the 
mind, while our soberer moralists and 
poets enriched it.”’ (Is it fair, by the way, 
to impute such nationalistic complacency 
to Socrates?) Throughout the book, not 
only in the philosophical studies and the 
essays on art, but also, more playfully, in 
the little sketch called ‘‘Overheard in 
Seville,” the charge is brought against 
the modern mind that it cannot see the 
wood for the trees, that it lacks balance, 
loses its grip of reality, is prone to 
extravagance and a kind of earnest 
puerility. 

In the essay on ‘‘Philosophical Heresy’’ 
it is claimed that all philosophical systems 
are heretical, because “‘they confuse the 
grammar ofhuman expression in language, 
logic, or moral estimation with the sub- 
stantial structure of things.’ The “Shuman 
orthodoxy’? round which these heresies 
play is ‘‘the current imagination and good 
sense of mankind,’ which has sprung 
from the moulding influence of the en- 
vironment throughout the ages. This 
orthodoxy is, of course, largely erroneous, 
but it is capable of correcting its own 
errors. Heresy, in Mr. Santayana’s view, is 
perverse, a ‘‘rebellious partisanship, a de- 
liberate attachment to something the 
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evidence against which is public and 
obvious; it is a sin against the light.” 
Heresy is said to spring from “‘dominance 
of the foreground,”’ the attempt to use as 
the universal criterion of reality some 
immediate, obtrusive, and familiar aspect 
of experience. The true philosopher, who 
is content to ‘“‘substitute the pursuit of 
sincerity for the pursuit of omniscience,”’ 
will not, with the Pragmatists, ignore 
everything but utility in relation to 
human affairs; or with the Behaviourists 
deny the fact of consciousness; or with 
some Idealists, deny everything except 
consciousness; or, with other Idealists, 
everything except logic; or, with the New 
Realists, ignore substance and the essences 
which characterize it. He will not, like 
Croce, pretend that art is sheer expression. 
Nor will he, with the aesthetes, imagine 
that aesthetic experience discovers a pecu- 
liar kind of good, in the estimation of which 
all other interests are irrelevant. 

This blinkered and extravagant mental- 
ity does indeed play havoc with modern 
thought, but Mr. Santayana states only 
one side of the case. Every genuine 
advance “in human orthodoxy’? must at 
first seem to the blindly orthodox only a 
new heresy. Therefore, rather than turn 
heresy-hunters, we should use heresy, as 
our author himself does, to stimulate 
genuine philosophical thinking. And we 
should bear in mind that human orthodoxy 
may be in some important respect quite 
radically false, and that its correction may 
involve concentration on some unobtrusive 
but deeply significant set of facts ignored 
by the orthodox. 

The final essay of this volume, ‘‘Ulti- 
mate Religion,’? was read at The Hague 
during the tercentenary celebrations of 
Spinoza. The God-intoxicated philosopher 
“solved the problem of the spiritual life 
after stating it in the hardest, sharpest, 
most cruel terms,’ consoling himself 
finally with joy in the bare ration- 
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ality of the universe. For us, however, 
even this consolation is dubious, and there- 
fore illegitimate. We have to face the 
possibility ‘‘that nature may be but imper- 
fectly formed in the bosom of chaos, and 
that reason in us may be imperfectly 
adapted to the understanding of nature.” 
Can we, then, discover the secret of peace, 
though bereft of Spinoza’s consolation? 
Mr. Santayana holds that we can. In the 
first place, mere existence is itself a 
miracle. The spirit finds itself ‘‘in the 
hands of some alien and _ inscrutable 
power.” And though power may be 
destined to overwhelm us, “it cannot 
destroy the joy we had in its greatness and 
in its victory.”? This joy of contemplation 
“fis one of the most important and radical 
of religious perceptions.’’ But it conflicts 
with our felt love of the creatures within 
the universe, each of which is seen to be 
striving for its peculiar perfection, and 
doomed to imperfection. ‘“To love things 
as they are would be a mockery of things: 
a true lover must love them as they would 
wish to be.’’ There is much in this paper 
that is suggestive and seems to go beyond 
the author’s admirable Platonism and the 
Spiritual Life. But the upshot is not clear. 
At the critical moment of the paper 
literary art overpowers philosophical pre- 
cision. One reader at least cannot feel sure 
that Mr. Santayana has found an intel- 
lectual solution for this notorious conflict 
between the “‘intellectual love’? of the 
universe as it is and the moral will that 
it should be other than it is. Perhaps the 
only solution lies in the faith, or the 
mystical perception, that the welter of 
frustration in the parts is instrumental to 
some loftier perfection in the universe as 
a whole. But Mr. Santayana set out to be 
independent of faith and of mystical per- 
ception. It does not after all seem certain 
that the peace that he has found is entirely 
free from mystical elements. 
Oar STAPLEDON 
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MR. SASSOON—THE THIRD ACT 


SHERSTON’S PROGRESS. By Siegfried 

Sassoon. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
It is strange that Mr. Sassoon should have 
allowed six years to elapse between the 
appearance of his Memoirs of an Infantry 
Officer and this, its sequel and conclusion. 
Seven or eight years ago, when he was 
writing the earlier book, the war still 
seemed pretty near to’us. The taste, the 
ugly savour of it, were still in our mouths 
and nostrils. It was far enough away for 
our impressions to be objectified, but still 
near enough to be acutely memorable. 
But now, with other impressive things 
happening, it is slipping back into history 
and taking position in the retrospect as 
part of our dead selves. Can its spirit be 
re-captured as it was in the earlier 
memoirs, and, if it can, can it be conveyed 
to the reader? 

Mr. Sassoon is probably aware of some 
_ such difficulty, and has resolved it by 
frankly recognizing the existence cf two 
persons—himself as he was, and as he is. 
The prescribed purpose of the art of 
reminiscence, he says, ‘‘is, in my case, to 
show myself as I am now in relation to 
what I was during the war.” So the 
*‘Sherston’”’ (who as nearly as may be 
is the author himself) whom we left six 
years ago, with three years of intensive 
war service behind him, making a formal 
public protest against the continuance of 
the war, now re-appears; and in the first 
section of the book he is a slightly different 
person—Sherston modified by the six 
years’ change in Mr. Sassoon. He has been 
sent to a shell-shock hospital, perhaps as 
an intentional rebuke to his pride. We find 
him arguing with the wise specialist, 
Rivers, who completely won his admira- 
tion and affection; dramatizing and re- 
dramatizing himself, and searching his 
mind to discover how far his pacifist 
“protest” was due to principle or was 
“evoked by personal feeling’’—and whether 
it was not weakened by its origin in an 
“emotional idea’? based on his own war 
experience. Remembering that in the last 


few years most of the British world has 
turned pacifist, we should like to know 
how the mind of Sherston, confronting 
pacifism in 1917, stands in relation to 
modern pacifism, and whether the picture 
of it has been modified in any way by the 
1936 mind of Mr. Sassoon. 

However that may be, the account of 
this stage in Sherston’s career is of the 
greatest interest. And the fact is that he 
did reach the decision that, come what 
might, and regardless of consistency in 
what he calls his “‘attitude,”’ he must go 
back into the war and join the people at 
the front whom he felt to be much more 
his people than those who were talking 
war-talk at home. But there is a brief 
interval before he takes us back into the 
war atmosphere. He is stationed for a few 
weeks at Limerick, with time on his hands 
to spend some long days with the Limerick 
Hunt; and in one extraordinarily effective 
section, which stands out brightly against 
the sombre background of his main theme, 
he describes “‘Mister”’ and other figures of 
the Irish hunting field. 

He is soon really soldiering again— 
crossing France and Italy towards Egypt 
and Palestine; and four months later once 
more on the western front, holding with 
his company a front-line trench near the 
la Bassée canal. In part of this section the 
original Sherston comes before us in his 
own person, with his own words as entered 
in his diary; and here we are very close 
to the actuality of war—the men, the 
‘‘cheeri-oh”’ officers (mostly “‘too indolent- 
minded to think for themselves’), the 
chivvying about, the succession of unprofit- 
able tasks, and glimpses of some occasional 
loveliness in the scene, duly noted in the 
diary of this intellectually lonely officer— 
he pulls himself up with, “I really must 
try not to be so bloody serious.’ For the 
last short period on the western front the 
diary, alas! is lost; but the events are 
evidently clearly graven on the author’s 
memory; we have no feeling of any 
dressing up of the character beyond that 
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which was perhaps habitual to Sherston 
in 1918, a youth ofsingular intelligence and 
sensibility acutely conscious of himself as 
a personality taking part in a tiresome, 
grievous, stupid, but thrilling, tragic affair. 

Though some passages in this book fall 
short of its two predecessors, none of it 
lacks character and interest, and at its 
best it has been unsurpassed by himself. 
At this time of day it is no small triumph 
to write a book of war reminiscences which 
will engage, as this does, all our attention. 


R. A. Scott-JAMEs 


SARAH TO SERAPHINE 


SERAPHINE. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. 

Richards. 7s. 6d. 

Description of Mr. Meyerstein’s new book 
leads easily to comparisons which are not 
entirely happy. Like many contemporary 
novels, Séraphine and the earlier Terence 
Duke are closely connected, but not in 
sequence. Like Clayhanger and Hilda Less- 
ways, they are symmetrical approaches to 
an inevitable third volume; but there is 
little of Bennett in Mr. Meyerstein. It has 
been claimed that he derives straight from 
Defoe and Fielding, yet there are more 
recent masters of narrative, such as Samuel 
Butler, whose influence is at least as 
apparent. Again, Séraphine is the story of 
the artistic alliance between a middle-aged 
composer and a young dancer, and will 
no doubt set many readers searching for 
the originals. One wonders whether unseen 
dances and unheard suites can ever be as 
real and exciting, even to balletomanes, 
as to the narrator. 

From the illustrious names which have 
forced their way already into these remarks, 
it may and should be gathered that Mr. 
Meyerstein is a writer who compels the 
application of very high standards. Does 
his work survive the test? With reserva- 
tions, yes. He possesses, and imparts, 
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remarkable intensity, achieving what is” 
rare indeed to-day, a broad, swiftly flowing 
narrative. He creates a world; and, while 
we are in it, it is the only world, and its 
inhabitants, whether churchwardens or 
murderers, respectable spinsters or the 


most promiscuous and degraded of their — 


sisters, artists or ironmongers, become our 
familiar associates. The physical details of 
their appearance may not always be as 
vivid as could be wished, but their inner- 
most hearts are laid bare to us, and we 


enter into their eventful and varied lives — 


with exceptional freedom. 

What, then, of the reservations? The 
ostensible chronicler of the events of 
the novel—the heroine, the dancer, the 


daughter of an unwed charwoman—is © 


still a young girl when the book ends; 
and as the story proceeds, as aesthetic 
problems, of music and the dance and the 
literature of Greece and Rome, grow in 
complexity and insistence, it becomes more 
and more doubtful whether Mr. Meyer- 
stein has chosen the proper eyes to look 
through. One of the disadvantages of 
writing a novel in the first person singular 
lies precisely in this, that the view, though 
direct, is limited, and the author’s refusal 
to admit the limitation is regrettable not 
for pedantic reasons but because it wars 
with the illusion he has successfully 
created. Aminor reservation, a minor 
failure, concerns that irresistible lover, 
Ralph Cuxton. He plays a highly im-. 
portant part in Séraphine’s development, 
finding her a girl, leaving her a woman; 
but he is a jerky, inharmonious composi- 
tion, and his seduction of her, when it 
comes, is melodramatic to the edge of 
absurdity. This incident, and one or two 
others scattered through the pages, read 
as if they have actually happened, and 


come to the knowledge of the author, who ~ 


has jotted them down and finally used 
them with all their obstinate angles still 
unchiselled. 

ARNOLD PALMER 
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THE BRASSY ORATOR 


TWENTY-FIVE POEMS. By Dylan 
Thomas. Dent. 2s. 6d. 


Children are delighted by a Lord 
Mayor’s Show or Coronation Day of 
glittering and resonant syllables, and at a 
pinch they are prepared to do without a 
meaning or a story: it is enough to have 
the giants and the dwarfs. So, too, the 
schoolboy decorates his essay with irrele- 
vant, high-sounding words, and most of us, 
especially those who “‘have no time for 
poetry,” remain more or less at the mercy 
of phrases which are grandiloquent but 
meaningless. These rhetorical and sensuous 
effects are distrusted and disliked by the 
logician, and they are admired and 
exploited by the poet and the orator. At 
times they are used to hide bad logic; at 
other times they are used to impress a 
truth more deeply. Sometimes they are 
used like notes in music, purely for their 
own sake, and not for the sake of any 
logical significance. 

The poems of Mr. Dylan Thomas 
should, I think, first be read in this way: 
unless the reader can first enjoy the 
rhetoric and sensuous imagery he is not 
likely to attach much value to any sense 
that he may ferret out: 

I, in my intricate image, stride on two levels, 

Forged in man’s minerals, the brassy orator 

Laying my ghost in metal, 

The scales of this twin world tread on the 
double, 

My half ghost in armour hold hard in death’s 
corridor, 

To my man-iron sidle. 


Not that these poems are often difficult 
to understand: Mr. Thomas is not a 
remarkably prophetic or intellectual poet, 
and, allowing for a tinge of D. H. Law- 
rence, many of the statements in these 
poems are the familiar material of lyric 
poetry: 

This bread I break was once the oat, 

This wine upon a foreign tree 


Plunged in its fruit; 
Man in the day or wind at night 
Laid the crops low, broke the grapes joy. 


The value ofsuch a lyric does not depend 
on the truth or importance of the state- 
ment, but on the accuracy with which the 
poem expresses the mood in which the 
statement is believed. Often, however, 
Mr. Dylan Thomas’s poems do not aim 
at crystallizing a mood: they are varia- 
tions on a theme which is first stated: 
“Why east wind chills and south wind 
cools,” and then followed by a series of 
varying and contrasting images: 


Why silk is soft and the stone wounds 
The child shall question all his days, 


and the lines are held together by pictorial 
relations and verbal rhetoric rather than 
by any developing argument or sentiment. 
As long as the images are vividly presented 
to the senses, the poems are effective, 
but the Lord Mayor’s Show effect may 
grow monotonous, and at times Mr. 
Thomas allows purely verbal associations 
to run away with him: 


Button your bodice on a hump of splinters, 

My camel’s eyes will needle through the 
shroud. 

Love’s reflection of the mushroom features, 

Stills snapped at night in the bread-sided field, 

Once close-up smiling in the wall of pictures, 

Ark-lamped thrown back upon the cutting 
flood. 


When this happens, the reader becomes 
aware of the words simply as items from 
the dictionary, and not as images of real 
things, and immediately the procession 
stops, and becomes a mere riot of noise. 
Mr. Thomas himself is undoubtedly alive 
to the sound and colour of his words, and 
he commands a large and _ personal 
vocabulary. It is a pity that he sometimes 
gives the impression of using it merely to 
make a schoolboy exhibition. 
MicHAEL ROBERTS 
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THE LANGUAGE OF SCOTLAND 


SCOTT AND SCOTLAND: The Pre- 
dicament of the Scottish Writer. By 
Edwin Muir. Routledge. 5s. 

Very few Scotsmen really want to make 
their country a separate kingdom, or even 
give it a separate government; still fewer 
want to establish Gaelic or Scots as their 
national language. Yet even those who can 
least be suspected of Nationalist sympathies 
have emotions and loyalties which cannot 
be satisfied by the pattern of English life 
and government; and this dissatisfaction 
leads them from time to time to assert 
their nationality according to their class 
and upbringing—some wave tartan bon- 
nets in the streets of London on the morn- 
ing of a Wembley or Twickenham Inter- 
national; some, like Boswell, are moved to 
tears at the sound of the pipes; some 
write songs in dialect. Reason makes them 
North Britons, sentiment keeps them Scots ; 
and the objects which arouse this senti- 
ment refer to the past, when Scotland 
was in reality an independent country, 
or to those remote or rural districts 
where something of an older order still 
survives. 

Mr. Muir’s object is to show how this 
division of reason and sentiment applies 
to the Scottish writer. It operates most 
strongly in the matter of language. For 
Henryson, Douglas, and Dunbar, Scots 
was a language adaptable to all the pur- 
poses of speech or writing; but since the 
Reformation, Scotsmen have found it con- 
venient to say their catechism, sing their 
psalms, preach their sermons, learn their 
lessons, administer their law, write their 
letters, histories, and philosophies in 
English, and Scots as a literary language 
has dwindled to the merest trickle, able 
to convey the humours and sentiments of 
the countryside, but completely incapable 
of reflection, analysis, or criticism of life. 
Yet Scottish poets cling to it, and so do 
their readers (Charles Murray and Violet 
Jacob sell steadily), as ifit expressed a part 
of their nature which English cannot. Mr. 
Muir shows the unhealthiness of thinking 


in one language and feeling in another: he 
sees no way out of the difficulty except the 
wholehearted adoption of English for 
every purpose—the Irish writers have 
shown that this need not involve a sacrifice 
of essential nationality. 

As Scott was the greatest natural 
genius his country produced, so he was the 
writer most hampered by this conflict of 
interests and sympathies. The general 
problem was intensified for him by the 
circumstances of his private life—the con- 
trast between his early passion for Wil- 
liamina Belsches and his reasonable attach- 
ment to his wife—and by his remarkable 
awareness of the dilemma: “It is difficult 
to steer betwixt the natural impulse of one’s 
national feelings setting in one direction, 
and the prudent regard to the interests of 
the empire.”’ In politics he accepted the 
‘empire,’ but his imagination was only 
fully stirred by “‘national feelings’’; his 
finest novels show men fighting against the 
established order for an older, more in- 
digenous way of life, and it is usually by 
an unsatisfactory device, such as the 
hero’s having mistakenly strayed into the 
wrong camp, that the two elements are 
ultimately reconciled. I suppose that the 
Napoleonic Wars were one of the few 
occasions when Scotsmen did not only 
think it prudent to stand by England, but 
also felt that their place was beside English- 
men; and Scott’s almost only satisfying 
close in a major key is that to the Antiquary, 
where all the representatives of the old and 
new orders—government troops and ships, 
Glenallan’s private regiment of High- 
landers, English-educated gentry, shop- 
keepers, beggarmen—unite against a sup- 
posed French invasion. Scott knew in his 
heart that the lost causes, the old ways 
of life, were in a sense child’s play— 
“nonsensical trash,’ as he wrote in his 
Journal—but there was nothing to take 
their place in his affection or imagination. 
If there had been, if he had been able to 
accept the society of his day whole- 
heartedly and exercise to the full his 
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powers of delineating the contemporary 
scene, then Mr. Muir thinks his novels 
might have contained a profound criticism 
of life. As it was, Scott had no secure stand- 
point from which to view life; the elements 
of his novels are disjointed, and his work 
a thing of patches. 

Mr. Muir’s book is far and away the 
most sensitive and fundamental critique of 
Scottish literature that has appeared for 
years, marked by none of that spleen and 
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personal prejudice with which Scots 
usually write about each other. It is not 
cheerful reading for his countrymen; but 
if they think of Smollett, or Stevenson, or 
Mr. Muir’s own poetry and criticism, they 
will realize how much remains for the 
Scottish writer who deliberately sacrifices 
his antiquarian and parochial sentiments, 
and accepts the broader English, or 
European, tradition. 
JANET ApAmM SMITH 


LUNAR WORRIES 


MOONS, MYTHS AND MAN: A 
Reinterpretation. By H. S. Bellamy. 
Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 

No man, it is said, can serve two masters, 

and no man can wholly convince the world 

if he pursue two opposing intellectual 
systems. Sir Isaac Newton wins on his 

Principia and loses on his interpretations of 

the prophetical books; Sir Oliver Lodge, 

attempting to wed science and spiritualism, 
drops adherents from both camps; Sir 

James Jeans, chasing God by mathematics, 

shocks theologists and mathematicians 

alike. We remain sadly conservative, 
preferring our subjects neatly parcelled out 

according to school curriculum. When a 

heretic throws nooses round independent 

necks and argues their affinity as he knots 

them up, we are apt to treat him as a 

conjuror—a gasp, admire his ingenuity, 

and retreat into an attitude of safe 

scepticism. Mr. Bellamy is certainly a 

heretic, and possibly an illusionist. Of the 

two necks he ties together, one belongs to 
an unproven theory of cosmology, the 
other to a diffuse body of legend detached 
from time or cause. Moons and myths. 

May we not add marvels and monstrosities 

and “the drawing of a muchness’’? 

In fact we may not, for that would imply 
lack of form and reasoning in an argument 
that is most carefully worked out. As the 
essential starting-point Mr. Bellamy intro- 


duces the Cosmic Ice Theory put forward 
in 1913 by an Austrian and a German, 
Hans Hoebiger and Phillipp Fauth. This 
theory will have nothing of the old nebular 
hypothesis as the birth of our solar system, 
nor will it allow our earth to throw a 
moon off as it cools. The moon we now 
boast was acquired by “‘capture.”’? Once 
an independent planet, it became en- 
tangled in the earth’s orbit, causing great 
upheavals, and will at last approach so 
close as to disintegrate. In this it is only 
following a precedent. There have been 
former satellites, the last one at the period 
when the Tertiary rocks were formed. The 
approach and entire disintegration of this 
Tertiary satellite is a side show to the 
general upholders of the Cosmic Ice 
Theory, but to the school of mythology 
Mr. Bellamy represents the event is all- 
important. It has supplied the master key 
to an innumerable variety of cosmic myths 
from all parts of the world. Myths of the 
Deluge and the Creation, of dragons, fire, 
mountains, gods and giants, arks and 
towers, may all be interpreted in the light 
of this devastating collapse. As the satellite 
broke up it shot out streams of glittering 
debris like a dragon’s tail, a hail of ice 
blocks swept into our atmosphere, and 
the earth’s tropical oceans surged over the 
land. Little wonder, then, that such a 
universal cataclysm should be perpetuated 
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in the tales of many races under an 
anthropomorphic guise. Most’ notable, 
perhaps, amongst Mr. Bellamy’s examples, 
is his detailed interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, as history rather than pro- 
phecy, with the satellite as Beast, and the 
mysterious 666 explained as the sign for 
water. Asfor the Creation, it is to be placed 
after the Flood, in the position of that new 
heaven and new earth foreshadowed by 
St. John. 

Moons—myths—but what of man the 
mythmaker? Here Mr. Bellamy’s argument 
quakes a little, for all his particular care 
in undergirding it. To support this theory, 
man must be an infinitely older product 
than is commonly supposed. He is to have 
lived and been highly civilized before the 
earth’s present configuration was formed 
at all. Atlantis, lost in the Deluge, is the 
apex of his culture; the lack of human 
fossil remains denotes his wariness and 
refusal to be trapped. After the cataclysm, 
survivors who clung to arks and moun- 
tain tops—each in the predicament of 
that favourite nineteenth-century character 
“The Last Man”—passed on their stories 
to posterity. But here comes a difficulty. 
A second catastrophe followed when our 
moon was captured; again mankind was 
inundated. “Few, very few escaped—a 
man perhaps, out of many thousands’”’; 
therefore, says Mr. Bellamy, we have few 
capture myths. How, then, did the earlier 
myths skip past the flooded generation, 
if they depended on oral tradition? Their 
very profusion seems to tell against instead 
of for the theory. Cannot Mr. Bellamy 
abate or localize the Capture Flood? 
It would be so glorious to accept his entire 
argument. However, if he fails finally to 
smuggle mythological monsters into the 
scientist’s heaven or vice versa, he suc- 
ceeds in fascinating the layman with his 
bold and artful identifications. But if 
this glittering fantasy is indeed ‘“‘gospel 
truth” then we can only say—Milton, 
thou shouldst be living at that hour, 
and what a Paradise Lost we might have 
had! 

SytvA NorMAN 
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RUTH PITTER’S NEW 
POEMS 


A TROPHY OF ARMS: POEMS, 1926- 
1935. By Ruth Pitter. With a Preface 
by James Stephens. The Cresset Press. 5s. 

Miss Pitter’s talent holds on its solitary 
course. When two years ago this poet 
published A Mad Lady’s Garland it was 
clear that an unusual lyrical and reflective 
gift had been lured out of its isolation; 
the pity and irony of human behaviour 
had for the moment affected her to an 
extent which could not be ignored; for the 
moment she looked outwards. The result 
was a book of delicate cartoon and oblique 
irony which won her, in some degree, the 
reputation her lyrical verse had never 
achieved. In this volume she returns to 
her original direction ; once more she looks 
inwards. 

This is not to say that she is an intro- 
spective writer exclusively occupied with 
the spectacle of her own psychological 
reactions. Far from it; she looks inwards 
because it seems to her that there she sees 
the mirror of the universal and the eternal. 
She is a poet withdrawn into herself: 
which, again, is far from saying that she 
is removed from the concerns of humanity. 
It is possible to be profoundly moved by 
the contemplation of suffering, even to 
share suffering; and yet to remain, in a 
kind of central being, uninjured by it. 
“But even so,”’ says Melville, ‘‘amid the 
tornadoed Atlantic of my being, do I 
myself still for ever centrally disport in 
mute calm; and while ponderous planes 
of unwaning woe revolve round me, deep 
down and deep inland there I still bathe 
me in eternal mildness of joy.’’ Miss Pitter 
would not claim a tornadoed Atlantic. 
(The question of scale has been dismissed 
by Mr. Stephens in a preface with which, 
though one may disagree, it is impossible 
to quarrel.) But within her lesser whirlpool 
the still point persists. 

From this point she views com- 
pleteness, “the  five-leaved flower,” 
“the perfect round”; there she accepts 
paradox; there her compassion embraces 
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“‘the stone, the weed, and the destroying 
insect—” 


Desolate they stand in deserts of illusion; 
from the dark stone I hear the voice of 
weeping: 

they stream with light in heaven ,where for ever 
their God beholds them. 

When once or twice, as in “Heroic Cou- 
plets,”’ she emerges from her retreat to deal 
with the concrete, the actual, she fails. 
But while she considers the distant, the 
insubstantial, she writes with a rare direct- 
ness and precision and a right simplicity. 
She is in two senses a solitary. She is in 
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manner isolated, untouched by con- 
temporary modes of verse. And she writes 
as one abstracted from our knowledge. 
To the unmystical reader she communi- 
cates, it is true, a distant sense of her own 
immobility in joy; beyond that, however, 
he feels her remote; what she says has 
only occasional direct relation with his 
life. But its relation with her inward life 
is clearly a matter of immense importance 
to her; and it is this vital connection which 
gives her poetry something of its integrity 
and its strength. 
Ditys POWELL 


THE LARGER CANVAS 


SUMMER WILL SHOW. By Sylvia 
Townsend Warner. Chatio and Windus. 
8s. 6d. 

This is a novel on a larger scale than any 

that Miss Townsend Warner has at- 

tempted before. Hitherto she has been 

_ content to do a small thing supremely 

well. Now, taking the feudal Dorset and 

revolutionary Paris of 1848 for her shifting 

background, she sets out to present a 

picture of the times which, at a first 

glance, can hardly fail to invite com- 
parison with The Old Wives’? Tale. But 
there is really nothing of Arnold Bennett’s 
method and manner in Miss Townsend 

Warner’s picturesque handling of her 

epoch. Unlike Bennett, who progressed 

slowly and steadily through the meticulous 
to the superb, she seems to pursue a way- 
ward and interrupted journey; seeing 
this and that by the way, sometimes with 
penetrating truth, sometimes fantastically ; 
sometimes exaggerating character and 
colour to the point of melodrama, some- 
times illuminating the odd corners of the 
past with her inimitable felicity of phrase. 

The Dorset of the great landlords and 
the epidemics remains unresponsive to 
this treatment. The landscape yields almost 
nothing of its essential quality; the 
atmosphere and the characters are 
strangely unreal. It is true that the calm, 
fair beauty and commanding presence of 

Sophia, the young matron ruling Blan- 


damer House and the neighbouring 
countryside in her worthless husband’s 
absence, is clearly and memorably im- 
pressed on the mind. But it is remembered 
as a fanciful painting of a fine lady by a 
distinguished artist; and not as the family 
portrait of a Dorsetshire ancestress, a 
formidable county magnate on the female 
side, which one feels that it is intended to 
be. In the same way, in the conversa- 
tions between Sophia and the few charac- 
ters in the rural scene who are necessary 
to the first half of her story, and her 
reflections about them, no deep sense 
of the relationship between the owner 
of the land and those who merely live 
upon it is conveyed. On the other hand, 
Sophia’s relationship with her two frail 
and sensitive children—too like the family 
of her’ effete husband, Frederick 
Willoughby, to be destined for a long 
life in an insanitary early nineteenth- 
century world—is as simply and beauti- 
fully suggested as the touchingly vul- 
nerable quality of children themselves. 
Her abrupt recovery from their horrible 
deaths from smallpox is a characteristically 
disconcerting sequel. 

It is easier to believe, when she goes to 
Paris in search of the elusive Willoughby, 
that Sophia finds the resplendently 
communistic Jewess with whom he is 
living more interesting than her husband ; 
and that presently, deliberately losing 
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sight of him, the two women enter upon 
a passionate friendship that is only 
terminated by a bayonet thrust at the 
barricades. 

There is a gorgeously melancholy por- 
trait of the Jewess, a refugee in Paris from 
Christian atrocities elsewhere; and there 
are scenes at the barricades that illustrate 
with a sterner and more effective sadness 
the activities of civil war. 


V. E. Brooks 


A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY 


NOVEL ON YELLOW PAPER. By 

Stevie Smith. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

In these days of Fascism and Communism, 
revolution and threats of war, how 
delicious itis to be amused! And here is a 
new entertainer, original and acute, who 
is amusing in the most nourishing way, 
at the expense of all that is fearsome and 
distressing in our daily lives. Pompey 
Casmilus, the young private secretary 
who writes the engaging Novel on Yellow 
Paper, wears her wide culture very lightly. 
In a buoyant and highly allusive style, 
untrammelled by conventional punc- 
tuation, she writes of herself, her friends, 
her lovers and her views on the world 
to-day. Trained evidently in the tough 
school of magazine publishing, she is 
hard boiled in language; in spirit, roman- 
tic, witty, and gay. The publisher’s reader 
who discovered in her an affinity with 
Sterne was not extravagant. 

Indeed this inconsequent but far from 
pointless commentary on modern life is 
at the same time a Sentimental Journey 
through Pompey’s love for Freddy, her 
oh! so unsuitable, so conventional, yet so 
darling young man, to her sad relinquish- 
ment of the ‘‘éclat de fiancée’? in the 
realization that Freddy was a chimera 
who would never do as a husband. Freddy 
belongs to the world of Bottle Green where 
people are sensible and “‘mere.”’ Freddy 
will not forget circumstance, Freddy has a 
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legal mind, Freddy wishes his Pompey to 
have her feet on the ground. But Pompey 
is a feet-off-the-ground person; she suffers _ 
from chimera-ismus; she likes off and on 
to feel loamishly sad with Tennyson; she 
likes Racine, parties and pubs; she is 
“‘indécisée’’ (as she quotes to the reproachful _ 
“Freddy”, “les natures profondément bonnes 
sont toujours indécisées’’); yet she has a 
nostalgia also for the safety, the solidity, 
the very dullness of Bottle Green. 

If Freddy is the vanishing and re- 
appearing theme, the little tune from 
Vinteuil, there is a strong orchestral back- 
ground of relations, social criticism, and 
ideas. Take, for instance, Pompey’s aunt, 
the Lion of Hull, so formidable, so kind; 
the errant father who sends postcards 
saying “‘Off to Valparaiso, love Daddy’’; 
Miss Hogmanimy, who ‘‘would enlarge 
upon how alcohol leads to irregularity in 
sexual behaviour. Oh, what a_ lovely 
phrase that is and how it does not describe 
the way you feel at parties sometimes, if 
you have your right friends there, and that 
lovely feeling, you get quite shot up, and 
it is lovely, oh! how I enjoy it’; and the 
Sunday play-producing theatres “packed 
to the ceiling with people who are genuinely 
interested in the careful handling of un- 
pleasant themes.’? And how good she is 
on the neurosis of the Germans, their 
‘‘whimpering, lovey-dovey _ get-all-to- 
getherness’’? which makes rearmament so 
necessary; on the boisterous simplification 
of doctrine of the modern Church; on the 
pseudo-culture for which universal educa- 
tion is responsible. And Pompey’s girl 
friends, how much more satisfactory they 
are than the “‘sulky, messiah-maniacal, 
so teaching and so cross-patchy’’ young 
men. 

“Good-bye all my beautiful friends,’’ 
Pompey’s book begins, and certainly her 
world is pungently and intimately de- 
scribed. Yet with all her mockery Pompey 
has a profoundly intelligent and generous 
heart. Surely none of her beautiful friends 
will bear her malice! 

Marie Scort-JAMES 
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HEROIC TRAGEDY 


THE ASCENT OF F6. A Tragedy. 
By W. H. Auden and Christopher 
Isherwood. Faber and Faber. 6s. 

This piece, though it has the satirical 
interludes and the indirect comments 
from stage-box which are still apt to 
flummox the general public, is in essen- 
tials a direct heroic tragedy. It is the 
tragedy of a man sacrificed for the people 
(the hanged god again?) : a man, however, 
at fault in allowing himself to be sacrificed. 
The colonial rivalry of England and Ostnia 
demands the ascent of the haunted moun- 
tain, F6; Michael Ransom is prevailed 
upon to lead the English expedition. Like 
Becket in Mr. Eliot’s play, he is four times 
tempted; unlike Becket, he yields to the 
fourth temptation, the temptation of 
spiritual pride; and he dies on the summit 
of F6 after a phantasmagorical scene which 
contrasts with, while it recalls, the realistic 
scenes which precede it. There is a moment 
of serene and noble reflection on the 
tragedy of man self-destroyed; then the 
ironic comment, the clichés of obituary; 
the tragedy is general as well as individual, 
the tragedy of the false cause as well as of 
the hero lost. 

There are some superficial resemblances 
to Eliot’s verse, early and late: phrases in 
the stage-box duologues between Mr. and 
Mrs. A., such as “‘yet another shop-soiled 
day,’ might come from the ‘‘Prufrock”’ 
volume, and one might easily assign the 
line 

Sitting in the crowded restaurant, I have 
overheard the confabulation of weasels 


to Murder in the Cathedral. Generally Mr. 
Auden’s verse wants the richness of the 
choruses in ‘“The Dog Beneath the Skin” ; 
the prose rhetoric, however, is admirable. 
The play shows a more successful synthesis 
of literature and propaganda than any- 
thing Mr. Auden, or Mr. Auden and Mr. 
Isherwood, have yet done; pity, irony, and 
contempt are less obviously apportioned ; 
and there is no scramble to wind up with 
a change of heart. For the moment the 
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poetry has lost something in the process of 
fusion, but that may be regained later. 
Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Auden tends more and more to com- 
municate his ideas through symbols of 
action; literature assumes more and more 
the external characteristics of a boy’s 
adventure story. 

Next month he is publishing a book of 
verse ; comment on that will allow at the 
same time further comment on this. 


DaP, 


EXASPERATION, YES; 
MELANCHOLY, NO 


THE ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION: 
A Modern Synthesis. By H. G. Wells. 
Cresset Press. 78. 6d. 

Like almost everything that Mr. H. G. 

Wells has put into print in some forty-five 

years of perpetual literary activity, his 

newest volume, published just a week 
after his seventieth birthday, makes ex- 
citing, vivid, engrossing reading. Make 
what one will of the ideas, a personality 
and an intelligence—vigorous, biting, idio- 
syncratic without eccentricity—lives in 
every line of the prose, stating, thrusting, 
pleading, cutting, confessing, prophesying. 

Nevertheless the ideas must be for the 

reader the end if not the beginning, as 

they are for the author both together, and 
one has to consider what, if anything, Mr. 

Wells says in his book that is really new. 
Basically, there is nothing new, and not 

much novelty even in the form—which is 
a succinct statement, by Mr. Wells, of 
the views ascribed to the late William 
Burroughs Steele, author of “‘eleven well- 
printed volumes,” some lesser pamphlets, 
and any number of fragmentary manu- 
scripts and notes. Steele, like some other 
Wellsian alter egos, was a scientist turned 
business man turned (in retirement) social 
commentator, and also, unless Mr. Wells 
has suppressed acknowledgments, a shame- 
less plagiarist of his eminent admirer’s 
distinctive notions and even phrases. 
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The title is an echo of Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy. But sable was never Wells’s 
wear; the long nose has always come 
easier to him than the long face. “‘Exas- 
peration, yes, but melancholy, no.” 
Steele’s larger work was ‘“‘not so much a 
modernization of Burton as a counterpart 
and repudiation.” In this summary there 
is little counterpart, only—decisively— 
repudiation. ‘“The keynote of the Melan- 
choly is despair.” The keynote of the 
Frustration is hope. It is ‘‘an aggressive 
diagnosis of the disorders of life’? with a 
strong infusion of the will to order them 
anew. We want Peace, we want Plenty; 
we might have both for the taking, we 
have neither. Why this, the primary 
frustration? Steele-Wells demands, and 
answers that it is due first to a dreadful 
confusion in our conscious thinking, so that 
we fail to realize that under all creeds and 
loyalties we seek essentially the same ends, 
freedom in this life and at the last escape 
from the final frustration of death in some 
sort of personal or racial ‘‘immortality” ; 
and second, and almost more funda- 
mentally, to the degree to which human 
motivation lies still submerged in the sub- 
conscious. Our essential needs, therefore, 
are fuller consciousness and completer 
control by consciousness. The one accession 
will make it clear to all that ‘‘the world 
community organized for general plenty 
and a maximum of individual freedom, is 
the only rational objective before humanity 
if the species is to escape frustration”; the 
other, progressively checking shortsighted 
impulse, will make its attainment the more 
possible. Undaunted by past frustration 
men must attempt a “Next Beginning” 
whose very frame shall be ‘“‘the political 
unification of mankind.” 

Reality being what it is, the gulf between 
hope and achievement seems despair- 
fully, frustratingly, wide. It is perhaps 
in conscious or unconscious recognition 
of this that Mr. Wells’s mind seems to 
turn, so often and so unequivocally, to 
a dictatorial outlook and to dictatorial 
methods. 

GEOFFREY WEST 
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MISS KAY BOYLE 


DEATH OF A MAN. By Kay Boyle. 

Faber. 7s. 6d. 

This is a politically minded age, and Miss 
Boyle now joins the ranks of those who 
interpret it, her new novel being set in the 
Austrian Tyrol during the three months 
or so before the assassination of Dollfuss. 
We know her as a subtle explorer of the 
darker regions of the sensibility, of the 
nebulous and fleeting interplay of person- 
alities, and as the clever expositor of 
somewhat depraved types; but now given 
a wider canvas, she has come out into the 
open; without losing any of her per- 
ception, her style is pruned of a good deal 
of its turbidity, and her portraiture has 
become more clearly defined. 

Prochaska is a doctor from Vienna; ‘‘he 
and science, like the politics of his time, 
were moving forward, impregnable.” “I 
am no longer myself. . . believing as I do 
in the future. Iam a signal, a sign of what 
is about to happen.” In Feldbruck the 
National Socialists are secretly active, and 
Miss Boyle’s nervous and emotive prose is 
an admirable instrument for conveying the 
undercurrents in the life of the people of 
this small mountain town—the atmosphere 
of men and women poised, listening, and 
waiting; quietly plotting in Praxlmann’s 
inn, or creeping up to the hills to light the 
great bonfires in the shape of a swastika. 
Although the narrative is heightened— 
sometimes to a poetic level—the actors are 
portrayed with an acute veracity, the 
central figures being the doctor and the 
cynical young American tourist with 
whom he falls in love, who has no interest 
in politics yet insists on accompanying him 
in his activities. “You’re sentimental, 
youw’re hearts and flowers and I’m hard 
broken bits and pieces of things they 
threw out with the skeletons and the 
cactus,” she says to him; and the story of 
their conflicting characters, their consum- 
ing passion for each other, and _ their 
separation is subtly worked into the pattern 
of current events. 


A. C. Boyp 
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OTHER BOOKS: 


SELECTED LIST 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


FICTION 


MIDNIGHT. By Julian Green. Translated by 

Vyvyan Holland. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
In this masterly story Mr. Green sustains a 
steely psychological realism in play with a 
pitch of emotion terrifying in its intensity. 
He penetrates into the core of the sensibilities 
in revealing a child’s reactions to her mother’s 
suicide, and her fear of the relatives at whose 
mercy she is left. When, later, M. Edme 
establishes Elizabeth in his mysterious house- 
hold the narrative, already highly charged, 
acquires the added horror of a Gothic romance, 
and then takes a sudden twist into allegory. 
For Edme has rejected the material world as 
illusory, and appears as the apostle of a some- 
what vaguely defined spirituality; Elizabeth 
prefers the flesh and the devil—in the person 
of a young servant—and in trying to escape 
with him, meets her death. 


MEN OF GOOD WILL. Books IX and X: 
The Earth Trembies. By Jules Romains. 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins. Lovat Dickson. 
tos. 6d. 

M. Romains carries on his great work, as 

brilliantly satisfying in detail as ever, as 

obscure in general plan. Paris is again the 
centre, the period, 1910-11, one of labour 
troubles and fears of European war. Gurau and 

Laulerque especially display political forces 

working on different levels, and there is much 

serious (and profoundly interesting) associated 
discussion, but Gurau’s amatory affairs and 
the private lives of many others—Maillecottin, 

Mionnet, Jerphanion, Jallez, Champcenais— 

play their parts. The author has never written 

better than in some of these chapters. The 
translation is first rate. 


UNDER MOSCOW SKIES. By Maurice 
Hindus. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 

Mr. Hindus shows himself in this novel, as in 

his social studies, a sympathetic and impartial 

observer of the Russian scene. His theme is the 

conflict between the Soviet ideal of impersonal 

service and the romantic individualism of the 


Russian character. Probably with the idea of 
interpreting the chaos and the talkative 
hysteria of the Moscow atmosphere, Mr. Hindus 
has made his novel enormously crowded, 
enormously long, and rather difficult to read. 
But apart from the unconvincing international 
romance, his material is full of interest. The 
religious fervour of the workers in the cotton 
mill; the humanity and good sense of Soviet 
civil law; the sinister relentlessness of the 
G.P.U.; the passionate and dedicated en- 
thusiasm of the young; the hopeless isolation 
of the “disintegrated intellectuals’? and the 
old—all the turmoil of the new evangelism is 
admirably conveyed. 


VAGABOND MINSTREL. By Thomas Burke. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
A spirited, romantic tale based on the life of 
Thomas Dermody, a minor Irish poet of the 
late eighteenth century. He is a generous- 
natured profligate, combining some scholarship 
and lofty literary aspirations with a fundamental 
predilection for the ale-house and its cronies. 
His “Irish charm’’ is perhaps more implied than 
presented; the most vivid scenes are those 
describing the gutters of Dublin and London 
from which the kindly patrons, whom he de- 
spised yet sponged on, were unable to save him. 


THE RAMPARTS OF VIRTUE. By John 
Brophy. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

A novel rather oddly divided between Nazi 
Germany and the conflict of two generations. 
Oliver Antrobus, a middle-aged political 
journalist, falls in love with a chorus girl; 
Franz, his son by a German mother, Storm- 
Trooper and sadist, has a success with her 
which the older man fails to achieve. Mr. 
Brophy feels strongly about the release of 
cruelty apparent in certain political systems 
to-day; and he gives a plausible account of 
the events which send Antrobus climbing back 
up “the ramparts of virtue.’ The book on the 
whole shows an intelligent point of view, but 
has, especially in the bedroom and kindred 
scenes, patches of regrettably banal writing. 
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EUROPA: A Novel of the Days of Ignorance. 
By Robert Briffault. Halz. 8s. 6d. 

“The servants saw to it that no glass remained 
empty. A score of reputations were torn to 
shreds,’? That is very much the dominant note 
in Mr. Briffault’s 570-page picture of pre-War 
European Society. Julian Bern looks for reality, 
but finds mainly waste and the “obsessing 
theme”? of sex. Many real persons appear in 
their own names, most of the high-society 
scandals of the period are repeated, topical 
references abound, but as historical panorama 
it is superficial and as a work of imagination 
moves on too low a melodramatic level. 


THE TWO DOCTORS. By Elizabeth Cam- 
bridge. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Rival doctors (young and old school, but both 
wearing the old school tie) in a small English 
country town. Shrewd enough observation of 
rural society and character, not, however, put 
to any deep imaginative use. But a story above 
the average in taste and execution. 


ELDER DAUGHTER. By Margaret Iles. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

An unusually precise and competent study of 
an odious woman in the making. Miss Iles 
gives a devastating account of a girl’s beginnings 
in a devout Baptist family and of her life at a 
pupil teacher centre, at a training college, as 
a teacher, and as a cantankerous wife, and 
shows with unemphatic irony how disastrous 
struggle and hardship may be to a character 
naturally inert. 


GUNNAR’S DAUGHTER. By Sigrid Undset. 
Translated by Arthur G. Chater. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 

Norway and Iceland in Viking times. We 
follow the fortunes of Ljot the traveller from 
Iceland, and of Vigdis whom he seduces and 
whose brief love for him turns to hate and 
ultimately to a revenge which has ironical 
consequences. The narrative is simple and 
moving ; there is no lack of lively incident, and 
the life of the Vikings is economically con- 
veyed in vivid and convincing scenes. 


STAR TURN. By René Clair. Chatto and 
Windus. ‘7s. 6d. 
In a disarming Preface to this novel, written 
in 1925 and now for the first time translated, 
René Clair warns us not to expect too much 
from its story of an American film star, Cecil 
Adams, who becomes obsessed with the charac- 
ters of the various young men he has played 
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on the screen. In order to escape them he takes 
the title part in a film called God; but the 
results are still more disturbing and drive him 
to end his days in a monastery. It is a slight, 
inconsequent, amusing fantasy, with an under- 
tone of pungent satire on the shabby glamour 
of commercialized film fame. 


CAVALIER. By Elizabeth D’Oyley. Bles. 
7s. 6d. 

A story of Prince Rupert, too romantic perhaps 

for modern taste, but distinguished by its 

sympathetic though unsentimental portrait of 

Charles I and by its vivid descriptions of the 

seventeenth-century scene. 


BUT BEAUTY VANISHES. By Richard 
Blaker. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Minute particularization and plenty of i inven- 
tion secure a temporary interest in the self- 
contained world of the persons whose story is 
here told. But however thoroughly the author _ 
makes us acquainted with them all, they 
remain a boring lot and stand for nothing 
more than their own special little selves. 


RUMFUSTIAN. By Judith Fay. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Of narcissistic fiction brought forth by the 
Bright Young this may be accounted an 
example that is genuinely witty. It is all in 
the approved manner of saline without tears, 
and the upperish classes, the Press, etc., are 
still at their old games. But this is an extremely 
fresh and laughable version of them, the 
writing is full of point and gusto, and the jokes 
are consistently good. “This other Eden, demi- 
Palmerston’? deserves a special bouquet. 


THE GENTLEMAN OF THE PARTY, By 
A. G. Street. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

A survey of farming in Wiltshire from 1872 to 
the present day. The gentleman is the wage- 
earning agricultural labourer, who gives most 
to the land and receives least. He is the single 
thread which binds the episodes of the novel 
together, as he watches his employers come 
and go. One’s attention is always held by the 
charm of the narrative, but the real interest is 
an affair of history and pamphleteering. 


JOURNEY INTO FREEDOM. By Klaus 
Mann. Translated by Rita Reil. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

A young Communist girl escapes from Germany 

at the beginning of the terror and reaches 

Finland en route for Paris, where her comrades 

are expecting her. But in Finland she falls in 


— 
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love. This develops into much more than a 
conventional conflict of public and private 
emotions. Each of the half-dozen or so charac- 
ters involved represents a clear point of view, 
and they are vigorously set off against each 
other in the action. Klaus Mann is Thomas 
Manns son, like his father living in exile. 


CLUE FOR MR. FORTUNE. By H. C. 
Bailey. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

The new adventures of Mr. Fortune so 
effectively banish care that there will be reck- 
less orders for his earlier exploits from late- 
comers to this bedside feast. They have only 
one flaw—the disturbing fault that is as 
characteristic of the best as of the worst 
detective fiction—the official forces of law and 
order are nowhere, and the gifted amateur is 
always right. If for once, just for once, the 
cultured, moon-faced Mr. Fortune had been 
respectfully but “properly’’ ticked off by the 
excellent square-faced Superintendent Bell! 
If the C.I.D. Chief could have scored one little 
point .. . if the local constable could have had 
his glorious hour. . . . But what pace these 
jolly murders have, what pungent slang, con- 
trasting so agreeably with Mr. Fortune’s mur- 
mured: “‘As you say”... “‘yes, it could be” 
. . . as he links the corpse beneath the leaves 
in Richmond Park with the daffodils beneath 
the trees of Ullswater. 


BURY HIM DARKLY. By Henry Wade. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

A carefully woven story of burglary in Bond 
Street and double murder to cover it; with a 
well-mixed, human group of detective col- 
leagues in pursuit, helped by an extension of the 
Central London Railway that unhappily does 
not exist as yet, and a happily actual map of 
those legitimate ways of escape, the Western 
Avenue and the North Circular Road. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


KARL MARX. By B. Nicolaievsky and O. 
Maeuchen-Helfen. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
This long life of Marx is constructed on almost 
exactly similar lines to Franz Nehring’s Karl 
Marx. Of the two, Nehring, the semi-official 
German biographer, is fuller, and gives a better 
idea of the political thought which surrounded 
Marx and the nature and importance of his 
contribution. This is an unfortunate duplica- 
tion, for the present book would by itself have 
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ranked as an important contribution, com- 
piled obviously with industry and care. 


WAR MEMOIRS OF DAVID LLOYD 

GEORGE. Vol. V. Nicholson and Watson. 21s. 
Dealing with the early months of 1918. This 
with Vol. VI, due for publication on October 
28th, will be reviewed in our next issue by 
Captain Liddell Hart. 


MEN, MOVEMENTS, AND MYSELF. By 
Lord Snell. Dent. 18s. 

The careful record of a blameless life of 
undramatic social and political service, set 
down with a judicial precision which comes, 
in its effect, near the pedestrian. The best 
chapters recall the author’s early days of 
hardship (he was a Nottinghamshire farm- 
worker at the age of eight), his discipleship to 
Bradlaugh, and his labours for secularism and 
socialism in the eighties. His Labour Party, 
House of Commons, House of Lords, London 
County Council, and travel experiences break 
no new ground, and his reflections on life and 
religion, however sincere, are unexceptional. 


A GOOD 
START 
TO EACH 


A comfortable shave means a good 
start to the day. If you find shaving 
a bore in the morning, give Parke- 
Davis Shaving Cream a trial. It really 
does soften the beard quickly and 
effectively, and yet protects the skin 
from irritation. LARGE TUBES 
PRICE 1s.6d.,-FROM ALL CHEMISTS 


Made by the makers of Euthymol Tooth Paste 
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STANLEY BALDWIN: Man or Miracle? 
By Bechhofer Roberts (‘‘Ephesian’’). Hale. 
12s. 6d. 

Amusing, irresponsible, not very instructive. 
A construction of some of the facts of Mr. 
Baldwin’s life with a view to presenting his 
hero as “safe, stupid, sound and steady’— 
second thoughts modifying all but the second 
adjective. Mr. Roberts finds the keynote to 
the Premier’s character in vanity. He admires 
him mainly as a subject for the display of 
biographical wit, a target for darts erratically 
aimed. 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. A Portrait 
in Letters chosen and edited by Basil de 
Selincourt. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

These letters have a double value for those who 
followed Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s literary 
career; but they can also be enjoyed by those 
who have never read her novels. Mr. de Selin- 
court might perhaps have enhanced their 
interest for a new generation by an explanatory 
note here and there—making clearer, for in- 
stance, the earlier American background. 
But there is an impatient comment in one of 
the letters on the overstressing of mere “‘hap- 
penings”’ by biographers, which he may have 
had in mind when he elected to leave them 
to speak for themselves. They cover a long 
period—1899 to 1935—and with one or two 
exceptions are written in spontaneous affection 
and spiritual companionship to intimate friends. 
One of the exceptions is a letter to Mr. George 
Moore, who must have been rather astonished 
by the composure with which his unsolicited 
encouragement of a young writer was received ! 
The portrait that these posthumous letters 
evoke is of a gracious and gallant woman, a 
natural though not a trained philosopher, 
whose cool, eager mind ranged in ceaseless 
inquiry beyond the ‘“‘happenings’’ that she 
describes with an almost childlike warmth 
and simplicity. 


GABRIELE ROSSETTI IN ENGLAND. By 
E. R. Vincent. Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 
A careful but uninspired biographical and 
critical study of one of the many political 
exiles harboured by this country. Gabriele 
Rossetti, who fled from Italy in 1821 and spent 
the last thirty years of his life here, was poet, 
critic, University professor, and father of two 
more famous Rossettis, Christina and Dante 
Gabriel. An indefatigable commentator on 
Dante, he unfortunately based his conclusions 
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on a conviction that Dante was a member of a 
secret society with a cryptic language. 


MYSELF A GODDESS. By Alma Wittlin. 
Nicholson and Watson. 12s. 6d. 

Queen Isabella of Spain is not wanting in bio- 
graphers to-day; but Miss Wittlin has under- 
taken her book with more zeal for the flashy 
sentence and sensational situation than for 
either a sense of the greatness of her theme 
or strict historical accuracy. There are some 
telling pages against the Spanish temperament 
and Catholicism in the days of its triumph, and 
sound indictments of the Queen herself; but 
Miss Wittlin gives no idea of the greatness of 
the age that she tears so relentlessly! The early 
glimpses of Isabella’s domestic life form the 
best part of the book; but the chapter on the 
Inquisition is a quite astonishing study in 
misunderstanding and historical blunders. 


WE WERE SEVEN. By William Fryer 
Harvey. Constable. 8s. 6d. 
It is pleasant to be reminded by these un- 
affectedly happy recollections of the eighteen- 
eighties and ’nineties that Victorian child- 
hood was not always thwarted, blindfolded, 
or repressed. Mr. Harvey gives the name of 
Firth to the North Country Quaker family whose 
everyday life at that epoch he recalls, as much 
for his own enjoyment as for that of the reader ; 
but he admits to being one of the “‘seven”’ 
whose mild but self-possessed and engaging 
features appear in the photographs, and whose 
intimate domestic situations are preserved for 
us by immature but humorously realistic 
drawings made by the author at the time. He 
submits with a kind of filial confidence this 
sanely and sensitively reassembled family 
group—the children united by the actively 
benign and outward-looking parents: philan- 
throphists before philanthrophy was outworn 
and discredited—rightly assuming that its 
qualities willsurvive our cynical modern glance 


ELGAR AS I KNEW HIM. By W. H. Reed. 
Gollancz. 158. 
Mr. Reed contrives with singular success to 
present a round character, in which everything 
is surprisingly consistent; and the man fits 
pat with the music as we know it. About that 
Mr. Reed has some penetrating things to say, 
the fruit of a long acquaintance with it and 
active participation in it. (Only once or twice 
when he says “mysticism,’? does he not mean 
“mysteriousness”’?) Forty-two pages of manu- 
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A PORTRAIT. IN LETTERS 
Chosen and edited by Basil de Selincourt 7/6 


The death last year of Anne Douglas Sedgwick took from the world a writer of 
unusual distinction. Her countless readers will welcome this volume of her letters, 
chosen and edited by her husband. The book should appeal not only to all 
lovers of her novels, but particularly to the public which finds its favourite reading 
in letters and biography of the first quality. 


Cfeoege Santayana 


OBITER SCRIPTA 
Lectures, Essays and Reviews. Edited by J. Buchler and B. Schwartz. 10/- 


This is a collection of lectures, essays and reviews, covering a period of some 
thirty years. There is, as the editors note, “‘ a wide diversity of subject-matter 
among them, yet they complement each other in the manner peculiar to their 
author.”” 

The book will need no recommendation to those already familiar with Professor 
Santayana’s work. To judge by the great success of The Last Puritan, it seems likely 
that many new readers will wish to become better acquainted with this writer 
and for such readers Oditer Scripta will form an excellent introduction to his critical 
and philosophical work. 


Recommended by the Book Society 
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‘““REPERUSALS AND RECOLLECTIONS” 12/6 


HUGH WALPOLE (Book Society News): “For myself this is the most. delightful 
collection of literary essays since those of Lytton Strachey and of Virginia Woolf’s 
Common Reader. It is with those books that this belongs, because it is very 


personal, written in beautiful prose, and creative. : 
“What finally makes it remarkable and memorable is that there are now so 


few of its kind.” 
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script reproductions provide the sole surviving 
memorial of The Third Symphony. 


BARON STEIN: Enemy of Napoleon. By 
Constantin de Grunwald. Cape. 15s. 
One of the many founders of modern Germany, 
Baron von Stein was virtual dictator of Prussia, 
and the unremitting opponent of France. 
Occasionally, the author (a Russian) seeks to 
draw a parallel between, or a lesson from, the 
position of Stein then and of Hitler, one 
hundred and thirty years after him. But the 
similarity is not stressed, and the study is not 
distorted in the hope of proving anything. 


AUDUBON. By Constance Rourke. 12 
coloured plates from original Audubon 
prints. Black and white illustrations by 
James MacDonald. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

An account of the great French-American 

ornithologist, his wanderings, contacts with 

Indians, hunters, settlers, and wild life, his 

struggles and progress as a painter of birds, 

his English visits and friendships. Miss Rourke 

tells her story vividly, as if she were writing a 

novel, without the interruption of references or 

footnotes, and the result is extremely readable, 
for she clearly knows a great deal about the 

American pioneers of the early nineteenth 

century. The defect of the method is that the 

reader finds it hard to judge how far imagina- 
tion has been allowed to colour the picture. 


LITERARY 


OUR EXAGMINATION ROUND HIS 
FACTIFICATION FOR INCAMINA- 
TION OF WORK IN PROGRESS. 
Faber. 6s. 

Twelve essays and two protests exagmining the 

post-Ulysses Joyce from every engle. ‘‘Work in 

Progress” as a “‘Purgatorio’”’; Joyce as neolo- 

gist, Esperantist, and universal historian; 

Joyce’s kinship with Old Norse poetry; Joyce 

and Time, Joyce and Space, Joyce and Vico, 

Joyce and Miss Rebecca West. There is some 

exaggravation and some pretensiosity in the 

book, but one learns from it. Stuart Gilbert, 

Thomas McGreevy, Eugene Jolas, and William 

Carlos Williams contribulate. 


REPERUSALS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 

By Logan Pearsall Smith. Constable. 21s. 6d. 
In their stout defence of old loyalties, these 
essays on Montaigne, Saint-Beuve, Jeremy 
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Taylor, and other established themes, are 
restful reading in an age of uncertain taste. 
Written, however, for various periodicals, the 
articles and essays are not completely charac- 
teristic of the author of Trivia. A lengthy 
essay on English aphorists is valuable in itself 
as an informative compilation. Best of all is 
the little personal sketch of those two astonish- 
ing spinsters who give to English literature that 
unlucky composite poet, ““Michael Field.” 


THE HERO. A Study in Tradition, Myth 
and Drama. By Lord Raglan. Methuen. 
Ios. 6d. 

Lord Raglan’s attack on Norman pedigree- 
faking, a year or so ago, was a stimulating piece 
of common sense. But his demolition of folk- 
memory is almost too complete to be convinc- 
ing. Does the god precede the hero? Is myth 
the issue of earlier ritual drama? And we may 
add, does the car precede the horse? To these 
questions Lord Raglan applies himself with 
an ingenuity which is almost theological in its 
concern for the true procession. 


THE SWAN OF LICHFIELD: A Selection 
from the Correspondence of Anna Seward. 
Edited, with a short biography, by Hesketh 
Pearson. Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

A popular rather than scholarly presentation of 

Anna Seward as woman and _letter-writer. 

No newly discovered matter appears, and the 

biography, if informed and genial, is unsys- 

tematic and too brief (21 pages). Though her 
only modern stylistic rival is Mrs. Amanda Ros, 
her letters are well worth reprinting; they 
show her an individual of courage, frankness, 
and good sense, and the first-hand sidelight, 
on Dr. Johnson, Erasmus Darwin, Boswell, 
Garrick, and others have enduring interest. 


ONLY THE OTHER DAY. A Volume of 

Essays. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 6s. 
A new collection of Mr. Lucas’s short essays 
is always welcome. In them he chats to us, 
like an old friend, without verbal fireworks or 
formality, but pleasantly, reasonably, and with 
knowledge of a wide variety of things. Perhaps 
his greatest asset is his eye for a good subject. 
In this volume he writes of veterinary sur- 
geons, American humorists, George Morland, 
the town of Bury St. Edmunds, and the author 
of “Home, Sweet Home”’ (whose grave in Tunis 
Mr. Lucas has visited)—all subjects (and he 
has many others like them) that lure one on 
to read. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


PORNOGRAPHY AND SO ON. By D. H. 
Lawrence. Faber. 3s. 6d. 

“The history of our era is the nauseating and 
repulsive history of the crucifixion of the 
procreative body for the glorification of the 
spirit, the mental consciousness.’’ Three varia- 
tions on this theme: the prose pamphlet 
Pornography and Obscenity, the verse pamphict 
Nettles, and the Introduction Lawrence wrote 
for his Paintings. This has never been reprinted 
and is scarcely known; it contains, in the pages 
on Cézanne, one of Lawrence’s most superb 
pieces of intuitive criticism. 


ROAD TO LIFE. By Anton Makarenko. 

Translated by Stephen Garry. Nott. 7s. 6d. 
Three years in charge of the Gorki colony for 
young criminals, described by the man who 
established it. Beginnings in 1920 with a 
barracks near Kharkov and six vagabond 
pupils; difficulties with peasants and local 
authorities ; struggles with undisciplined, thiev- 
ing, and violent pupils; and gradual triumph 
over hardship and opposition by patience and 
courage—a direct and simple narrative of the 
reclamation of human material, impressive by 
its candour and its enthusiasm. Compare the 
film of the same name. 


I TOOK OFF MY TIE. By Hugh Massing- 
ham. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Massingham took a verminous basement 
in the East End, and got a job as a rent 
collector in order to discover how the poor 
lived and to make contacts with them, and 
this is a sincere and simply written record of 
his everyday experiences. This sensitive and 
diffident young man found himself more of an 
alien than he might have been in Central 
Europe and was up against the suspicion and 
persecution of his neighbours, who thought he 
was a “‘spy.”’ With attractive modesty he relates 
how he came to be accepted by the street, 
and gives many delightfully human little 
portraits of the friends he made. 


ALL THE DOGS OF MY LIFE. By “Eliza- 
beth.”’ Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

“Elizabeth” has had fourteen dogs, and con- 
siders them more satisfactory as companions, 
and more steadfast and less critical than 
human beings (she never really took to hus- 
bands). These delightful sketches of her friends 
(one hesitates to call them pets) are lightly 
interwoven with autobiography and sprinkled 
with witty asides—all in the author’s liveliest 
manner. 


He’s Got 
a Million 


By VLADIMIR KRYMOV 


Krymov has more than once 
been compared to Dickens. This 
new novel, which depicts the life 
of the wealthier classes in Russia 
on the eve of revolution—the 
palaces, the salons, the opera, 
the ballet—displays his remark- 
able powers of realism and satire 
to their full. qs. 6d. 


To the 
Ballet! 


By IRVING DEAKIN 


An introduction to the liveliest 
of the arts. The book is a first- 
rate guide-book for the many 
people who are just discovering 
the art of the ballet. It contains 
a history, descriptions of the 
most important ballets, and ex- 
planations of the main ballet 
movements. Introduction by John 


van Druten. Illustrated. 5S. 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES 
INGLIS. By John Wolfe Lydekker. 
S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 

A biography of Charles Inglis, first Colonial 

Bishop of the English Church. The fact that 

the English Church was late in sending bishops 

to the Colonies was evidenced by John Wesley’s 
impatient, though natural, endeavour to con- 
solidate the Church in overseas places. When 
the Church awakened to this need, she sent 
her first missionary Bishops, and the growth of 
the Church in many outlandish places marked 

a new era in religious history. Dr.. Lydekker 

sketches this growth through the mind of one 

of its pioneers. It is impossible to follow the 
life of Charles Inglis without sympathy and 
interest in the immense work he undertook. 


SOCIOLOGY AND 
ECONOMICS 


WHAT WAS HIS CRIME? The Case of Carl 

von Ossietzky. Gollancz. 6d. 
Ossietzky became after the war one of the most 
effective German advocates of peace. As 
editor of the Weltbiihne he worked fearlessly for 
the cause of liberty; in the greatest danger he 
refused to escape; since 1933 he has been in a 
concentration camp, to which he was sent 
without trial. This pamphlet, an account of 
his career and a testimony to his martyrdom, 
has the support of, among others, Earl Russell, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, Sir Norman Angell, and 
Mr. Aldous Huxley: it is written in the hope 
that Ossietzky may be awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 


SWEDEN: The Middle Way. By Marquis W. 
Childs. Faber. tos. 6d. 

Violence of word and deed in Central and 
Southern Europe has had the effect of turning 
the attention of men of moderate views in the 
direction of Scandinavia; that it has turned 
their steps in the same direction is shown by 
the rapid increase in the tourist traffic. 
Returned travellers may wish that Mr. Childs’s 
facile optimism and flabby prose were less 
reminiscent of the brochures strewn in hotel 
reading-rooms, but the patient reader will not 
come empty away. The American author pays 
particular attention to the development and 
acclimatization of the Co-operative Movement 
in Sweden. 


SELECTED LIST 
PARENTS’ QUESTIONS. By Staff Members — 


of the Child Study Association of America. 

Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
Books on child guidance and family relation- 
ships are inclined to be too “scientific,”’ too 
sentimental, or too dogmatic. This is one of 
the exceptions. The Child Study Association 
of America has over forty years’ experience to 
draw upon, and the seven members of its staff 
who have compiled Parents? Questions have 
based each of the ten sections on groups of 
real questions and actual case histories. These 
cover all phases of the child’s development, 
from babyhood through adolescence, and the 
answers—which are not so much answers as 
analyses, discussions, and direction-indicators— 
have a realism and mellow humanity which 
will warm the hearts and enlighten the under- 
standings of questing parents. 


WHITE WOMEN, COLOURED MEN. By 
Henry Champly. Translated from the French 
by Warre Bradley Wells. Illustrated. Long. 
18s. 

A sensational contribution to a serious problem. 

M. Champly believes that the dominant factor 

of the colour question is the “discovery” by 

the coloured races of the white woman as a 

mate, marvel, idol, and what-not. He discusses 

the Massie case; the colour bar in America, 
and the women who cross it; and the sex-and- 
colour problem in China, Java, Siam, Africa, 
etc.; and concludes, after much travel and 
anecdote, that the coloured races are plotting 

(presumably subconsciously) to eliminate the 

whites by cross-breeding, and that the plot 

must be defeated with the aid of the white 
woman. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 
ARCTIC ADVENTURE. By Peter Freuchen. 


Heinemann, 21s. 
Living for nearly thirty years among the 
Eskimos, hunting and travelling with them 
(and married to one of them) Mr. Freuchen 
learned to understand and respect their good- 
humour, loyalty, improvidence, and deva- 
stating modesty. He writes of blizzards and 
frostbite, bear-hunting, feasting, Eskimo music, 
cannibalism, and the ethics of wife-changing, 
and his terse, businesslike narrative tells of 
journey after journey undertaken for the sake 
of exploration, or to rescue friends, or for 
travelling’s sake. Twice he crossed the Green- 
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NEW HARRAP BOOKS 


Film and Theatre 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


“Professor Nicoll is perhaps the most 
intelligent living exponent of dramatic art. 
His British Drama is the best history of the 
English stage which we possess, even as his 
Theory of Drama is the most sensible 
exposition of dramatic values which has 
been published in our generation. That he 
should have turned his attention to a 
critical examination of the film is thus an 
event of importance. His Film and Theatre 
Is a very suggestive book . . . lucid and 
stimulating.”—Hon. HaroL_pD NICOLSON 
(Daily Telegraph). 


7s. 6d. net 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
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Audubon 


By CONSTANCE ROURKE. With 12 plates in 
colour from original Audubon prints, and 


numerous line-drawings. I2s. 6d. net 


A biography of the famous ornithologist 
and naturalist whose visit to England in 
1826 secured enough subscribers to enabie 
his wonderful drawings of birds to be 
engraved. Miss Rourke has followed in 
Audubon’s tracks and gathered new 
material about him. The book is beautifully 
produced and finely illustrated. 
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Europe 
and Europeans 


By Count Caro SFORZA. tos. 6d. net 


; 
A study in historical psychology and inter- 
national politics, based almost entirely on 
the author’s personal experiences and 
observations, first as a diplomat who 
became Italian Ambassador and Foreign 
Minister, and later during his voluntary 
exile from Italy on the advent of the 
Fascist régime. 
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182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.l 


Just Published 
THOMAS MANN 
Stories of 
Three Decades 


All the shorter fiction of the Nobel prize- 


winner, not only such famous stories as 
Tristan, Death in Venice, and Mario, but 
ten not hitherto available in English. The 
stories are printed in chronological order, 
and present, as it were, the spiritual 
autobiography of one of the greatest living 
men of letters. 


580 pages. Tos. 6d. net. 


MARTIN SECKER & WARBURG 
22 Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


Catalogue No. 313 
comprising upwards of 500 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND 
MANUSCRIPTS of 
NOTABLE PERSONAGES, 
DOCUMENTS of HISTORICAL 
IMPORTANCE, Etc. 


NOW READY 


Gratis and post free from 


MYERS & CO. 


102 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
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land Icecap, but this record of endurance and ' 


adventure is notable mainly as a sympathetic 
picture of real and likeable people. 


TIBETAN JOURNEY. By Alexandra David- 
Neel. Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 

Further experiences of the intrepid French lady 
who has spent years in Tibet, practising 
Buddhism and studying its local varieties and 
traditions. Accompanied by her adopted son, 
a young Tibetan lama, she travelled from 
Kum-Bum in western China through the 
troubled border country to the Chang-Tangs 
plateau, some four hundred miles north-east of 
Lhasa. A certain monotony of incident is 
inevitable, but there are many vivid impres- 
sions, illustrated with photographs, of peasants 
and officials, bandits and monks, of village life 
with its hardships and superstitions, of magic 
and ancient wisdom, and of the curious ritual 
character which pervades the routine of a 
Tibetan journey. 


SOUTH TO SAMARKAND. By 

Mannin. Farrolds. 12s. 6d. 
Miss Mannin and her friend Donia Nachshen 
went unconducted, indeed unauthorized, to 
Samarkand, taking in Leningrad, Moscow, 
Kharkhoy, Tiflis, and Baku on the way. Their 
destination did not deny them some romance, 
but mostly it was realism, realism all the way. 
Though “first and last a travel book,’ this 
chatty and vivacious if at times rather pettish 
record expresses a very mixed admiration of 
Soviet achievement. 


LEAVES FROM THE JUNGLE: Life in a 

Gond Village. By Verrier Elwin. Murray. gs. 
An entertaining and in its way impressive 
if also somewhat too deliberately hearty 
diary-record of an Englishman’s four years of 
medico-educational work among the disease- 
stricken Gonds of Central India. A disciple 
of St. Francis, and also of Gandhi (whom he 
visits), he lives in simple fellowship with his 
poor neighbours, his sympathy—and also 
intimate knowledge—manifest even when he 
laughs at them. 


GREAT MOTHER FOREST. By Attilio 
Gatti. Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. 
This volume should considerably add to Com- 
mander Gatti’s reputation for vivid and in- 
teresting writing upon nearly unknown parts of 
Africa. This, his eighth expedition, records 
his experiences in the Ituri Forest, the real 
interior of which neither white man nor black 
man has ever been able to penetrate. This is 


Ethel 


SELECTED LIST 


a fascinating volume and deserves to be widely - 
read. The descriptions of the Watussi (the 
Living Pharaohs), of the gorillas, of the terrific 
equatorial hurricanes, of the Leopard Men, 
of the tropical insects as companions, and of 
that strange aristocrat of the forest, the Okwapi, — 
remain in the memory firmly when the book is 
laid aside. 


DIAMONDS AND DUST. By Baron Jean 
Pelleric. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

The author, a Frenchman, fell in love with 
native India, and his description of his travels 
(particularly that of the Taj Mahal) would put 
the most ecstatic guide-book to shame. It is 
a relief to be spared the everlasting sahib 
throughout a whole book, and whoever feels 
inclined may, with Baron Pelleric, gape and 
laugh ‘and rave at a variegated selection of the 
marvels which India unfailingly produces for 
the inquisitive. All praise to the author for 
his curiosity. 

WESTMORLAND. A Survey and Inventory 
by the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments. H.M. Stationery Office. 30s. 

Here the local history of Westmorland may be 
studied intensively, from parish to parish, by 
the records of its remains—early barrows, 
circular mounds, camps, hut-villages, castles, 
churches, houses, and other monuments from 
the earliest times to 1714. The inventory is a 
unique record of monuments that exist to this 
day, with minute and scholarly descriptions. 
The Commissioners, who now for the first time 
extend their labours to the North of England, 
are doing invaluable service in naming the 
monuments that ought to be preserved. The 
volume is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, maps, and plans. The main defect of 
the introductory articles is their brevity— 
excusable since this work is primarily an 
inventory. Every inhabitant of Westmorland 
who wishes to understand his countryside 
should possess this book. 


A SCULPTOR’S ODYSSEY. By Malvina 
Hoffman. Scribners. 24s. 

Malvina Hoffman, American sculptor, was 
commissioned by the Field Museum in Chicago 
to model, for the “Hall of Man,” racial types 
from all over the world. This book describes 
her search for anthropological material in 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Malaya, India, Ceylon, 
etc. It also describes the life and training 
which led up to her adventure. Stories of Rodin, 
Mestrovic, Pavlova, Paderewski: undisciplined 
writing, interesting, well illustrated. 
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INHALANT 


Cured a cold 
“in no time” 


“T have just recovered from an 
irritating cold and, thanks to your 


wonderful Vapex, it was cured in 
no time. The Inhalant is as effec- 
tive as it is pleasant. I shall 
surely recommend it to my friends.”? 


J. L., Paisley. 
) 


Vapex gives instant relief; it clears 
the head and kills the germs which 
cause the trouble. It is the safest, 
surest, most rapid remedy .... 
20 years of world-wide use have 
proved its worth. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 


BOWES & BOWES 
OLD & SCARCE BOOKS 


Catalogues free on request 


1 & 2 TRINITY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 


FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply any book reviewed or 

advertised in the ‘‘London Mercury.” 

Catalogues free on mentioning interests 
119-125, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (12 lines) 


FIRST PROVINCIAL | 
“6 AN»? | 
Certificates | 


comprising nothing but cumula- 
tive Preference stock and shares in 


26 British Companies 


form an investment which is difficult to 
equal because the average dividends are 
covered by earnings more than five 
times. Thus is capital and income security 
made watertight. 


These Certificates have consistently | 
proved their value as an investment t 
right from the start. The actual gross 
income distributions received by Certi- |i 
ficate holders each half-year are as | 
follows: 


d. 
es half-year = a per Sub-Unit 
2n 9» 99 ” 
3rd 5. 3392 + = 
4th 99 5-1904 9” 9 
5th m5 5:5444 ,, a 


This represents an average of no less 
than 5°40112 pence per Sub-Unit every 
half-year for two and a half years. 


Custodian Trustee: 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR 
AND TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


Application forms for Sub-Units may be 
obtained from any branch of the Midland 
Bank Ltd., any Stockbroker, or direct from 


FIRST PROVINCIAL 
FIXED TRUST LTD. 


21 SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER, 2 
Association of 


Member of the A 
Fixed & Flexible al Trust Managers 


Telephone 4 [3 DEAnsgate 3056 f 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


AMONG the important biographical works to 
be published this month is The Life of John 
Rushworth Earl Jellicoe, by Admiral Sir Reginald 
Bacon; Cassell’s are the publishers. Another 
view of the war will be given in The Memoirs 
of Count Bernstorff, translated by Mr. Eric 
Sutton (Heinemann, October 8th). On Octo- 
ber 5th Hodder and Stoughton will publish 
The Hundred Years, in which Mr. Philip Guedalla 
describes the “leading moments’? in Europe 
and America during the century since the 
accession of Queen Victoria. 

The third volume of Mr. Churchill’s Marl- 
borough is announced by Harrap’s for the 23rd. 
“Delius as I Knew Him, by Mr. Eric Fenby, will be 
published this month by Bell; Allen and Unwin 
will publish The Final Struggle, by Count Sergius 
Tolstoy, an account, supported by diaries 
and letters, of the end of Tolstoy’s life. 
Vulgar Society, by Mr. James Laver (Con- 
stable) is a biography of the painter, James 
Tissot. 

Approach to Communism, a ‘‘confession of faith” 
by Mr. Stephen Spender, will be published 
this month by Gollancz. Earl Russell’s Which 
Way to Peace? will appear towards the end of 
the month (Michael Joseph). A discussion of 
the results of Votes for Women, Our Freedom 
and Its Results, edited by Ray Strachey, is 
announced for October 22nd by the Hogarth 
Press. 

A Lancer at Large (Gollancz) is Mr. Yeats- 
Brown’s account of a recent visit to India. 
On October 8th Dent will publish Mr. Wilson 
Knight’s “autobiographical design’? Aflantic 
Crossing ; another autobiography is Mr. Clifford 
Bax’s Ideas and People (Lovat Dickson, October 
5th). Constable’s are the publishers of the 
Journal and Letters of Stephen MacKenna, edited 
by Professor E. R. Dodds. 

The same publishers announce for this 
month Letters from Van Gogh to an Artist. Miss 
St. Clare Byrne has edited The Letters of 
Henry VIII for Cassell’s (October 15th). 

The Abyssinian Tragedy (Michael Joseph, this 
month) is Haile Selassie’s own account of the 
recent campaign, written down by M. Marcel 
Griaule. 

Mr. T. H. Harrisson, a member of the 
Oxford University expedition of 1933, has 
written of the New Hebrides archipelago in 


Southern Melanesia in Savage Civilisation 
(Gollancz). 

Jonathan Cape will publish this month Mr. 
Edmund Blunden’s Memoir of John Taylor, 
Keats’s Publisher. Henry Crabb Robinson on Books 
and Their Writers, edited by Miss Edith Morley, 
will be published on October 15th by Dent. 
Poetry and Unbelief is a critical study from the 
Catholic point of view by Mr. G. M. Turnell 
(Sheed and Ward). The Cambridge University 
Press announce The School of Night, a study of 
Ralegh by Miss M. C. Bradbrook, and The 
Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal, by Mr. 


F. L. Lucas, both for this month. 


A translation of Mallarmé’s Poems by Roger » 


Fry, with introduction and commentaries by 
M. Charles Mauron, is announced for October 
22nd (Chatto and Windus). Look, Stranger, a 
volume of poems by Mr. W. H. Auden, will 
be published by Faber and Faber on the same 
date. Jonathan Cape are the publishers of 
The Birth of Song; Poems 1935-36, by Mr. W. H. 
Davies (October 2nd); More Poems, by the late 
Professor A. E. Housman (October 16th) ; and 
Visiting the Caves, poems by Mr. William 
Plomer. The Oxford University Press announce 
The Oxford Book of Modern Verse, edited and 
with an introduction by Mr. W. B. Yeats, for 
late October or November. 

’ The Musical Box, a children’s. book written 
and illustrated by Miss Clare Leighton, will be 
published by Gollancz this month. 

Among the month’s novels will be The 
Friendly Tree, by Mr. Cecil Day Lewis (Jonathan 
Cape); Henry Airbubble, by Mr. W. J. Turner 
(Dent); The Brothers Ashkenazi, by Mr. I. J. 
Singer, translated from the Yiddish by Mr. 
Maurice Samuel (Putnam’s); Foster-Girl by 
Mr. John Metcalfe, and The Big Money by Mr. 
John dos Passos (Constable) ; Rory and Bran by 
Lord Dunsany, Mary Lavelle by Miss Kate 
O’Brien, and Action for Slander by Miss Mary 
Borden (Heinemann); The King Sees Red, by 
Mr. Anthony Bertram (Chapman and Hall); 
It Had to Happen by Louis Bromfield, and ill 
Somerset by Mr. Alec Waugh (Cassell); and 
Flowering Nettle, by Mr. Harry Martinson, 
translated by Miss Naomi Walford (Cresset 
Press). Living China (Harrap) is a book of 
modern Chinese short stories compiled and 
edited by Mr. Edgar Snow. 
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